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THE GUILDHALL SPEECHES, 


rT is not often that the speeches made at the Guild- 
I hall on Lord Mayor’s Day require what may be 
called a key, but on the present occasion something of 
the kind is clearly necessary, and more than one in- 
stractor of the public has been good enough to supply 
it. The accustomed reader, who has taken up his news- 
paper on many Tenths of November, still more the ac- 
customed diner the night before, must have been equally 
conscious of something unusual in the proceedings. The 
order of the toasts was altered, and the special toast 
of Her Majesty’s Miuisters was proposed by the new 
Lorp Mayor in a strain more suggestive of a panegyric 
in blank verse, or an extract from Sutty’s Memoirs, or 
an extempore prayer by a Scotch Minister, than of the 
asual Lord Mayor's speech, in which eulogy is generally 
tempered with criticism, and the whole is addressed 
generally to the members of the Government rather 
than to any particular member. On this occasion Mr. 
Giapstone was informed of his attributes and perform- 
ances in a style which ought to make the beginning of 
Alderman Kyicut’s Mayoralty memorable. But the thing 
was explained next morning. The ceremony was, it 
seems, in effect merely a glorification of Mr. GLapsTons, 
and its proceedings had to be duly subordinated to that end. 
It is an end to which, according to the apparent opinion 
of some people, all public proceedings ought to be subor- 
dinated ; and why not the Lord Mayor’s banquet as well 
as others ? 

In these circumstances, even less interest than usual 
could attach to any speech but the Premizr’s own. 
Mr. Cuipers, indeed, made a stirring little address 
of the most warlike character, pledging Great Britain 
to hold Gibraltar for ever, drawing an inspiriting 
parallel between Wore and Wotsexey, and in other 
ways vigorously playing his part in the new Ministry of 
Battles. Everybody present ought to have agreed with 
Mr. Cuitpers, though some persons present may have per- 
ceived a little comedy in the situation. Lord GranviLie 
was, as usual, urbane and unimportant. But Mr. Grap- 
sToNE’s reception of the incense which the LokD Mayor 
had so plentifully offered natarally draws attention from 
these minor utterances. It was really a remarkable speech, 
perhars the most remarkable that its author, fertile as he 
is in speeches, has recently uttered. It contained no par- 
ticular declaration of policy; but that was not to be ex- 
pected. Mr. Grapsrone had already made a declaration of 
policy in the House of Commons the day before by ad- 
vancing yet further bis previous bids for the Home Rule 
vote, and such declarations are not to be expected daily. Yet 
the remarks on Ireland which he made, and his more 
general reference to the foreign policy and responsibilities 
of the country, could hardly have bad more interest if 
they had contained the definite announcement of a new 
line of action. Beside them the references to the future of 
municipal government in London—presenting as they did 
a strong resemblance to the familiar encouragements and 
exhortations of the dentist who is about to operate—are 
insignificant enough. In nothing that Mr. GLapstonz has 
recently said is his magnificent power of forgetting better 
illustrated, nor perhaps has anything so much as that 

wer given him his present hold on the country. In Mr. 

LADSTONE’S remarks on the state of Ireland, the actual 
history of his three years’ dealings with that country was 


almost entirely ignored. In his remarks on the responsi- 
bilities of England, the whole spirit of the programme 
with which he entered office was ignored still more 
entirely. 

The history of Ireland, as unrolled by the Prive 
Minister to his astonished hearers on Thursday night, 
is a history of discontent and even anarchy, met almost 
wholly by remedial measures, and already almost dis- 
appearing in the face of the growing conviction in Ire- 
land that England is a friendly and sisterly nation. The 
days of classical quotations are over, yet if one of Mr. 
Guapstoye’s neighbours, while he dwelt on his remedial 
measures, had audibly murmured certain lines of Horace 
beginning “ Crescit indulgens,” even the Prime Minister 
might have been for a moment staggered. Of the tardy 
but vigorous measures of repression which haye been 
applied since the murder of Lord Freperick Cavenpisu, 
Mr. Grapstonz said nothing directly and hardly even 
implied anything. But the misapprehension of the effect 
of such measures as the Land Act and the Arrears Act, 
and the suppression or slighting of one main cause 
of the apparent improvement in Ireland, are scarcely 
so strange as the delusion with regard to the convic- 
tions arrived at in that country. The mistake about the 
Land Act and the Arrears Act is at any rate a con- 
sistent mistake, and Mr. Grapsrone has a logical right 
to treat as remedies what he has always labelled as 
such. But it is almost permissible to adopt the view 
of the malcontents themselves, and to declare that no 
English statesman can understand Ireland, when the 
Prime Minister of England is found announcing his be- 
lief in the conversion of malcontent Irishmen to a belief 
in the friendliness and sisterliness of England. That 
Mr. Gapstonz has persuaded himself in this latter sense 
may perhaps be taken as an excuse for his Wednes- 
day’s indication of his future Irish policy, unless the con- 
Mee yi of the policy be taken as an explanation of the 

ief. 

Even more remarkable, however, and much more 
satisfactory, are Mr. GLapstonn’s utterances about the 
foreign responsibilities of England. His Irish senti- 
ments, if persevered in and carried out in action, can 
lead to nothing but disaster; his sentiments on the re- 
lations of England to her dependencies and to the world 
at large are of exactly contrary promise. Unfortu- 
nately, however, they are equally contrary to the sen- 
timents with which he entered office. Mr. Giapstone’s 
followers, anxious to imitate his forgetfulness, are im- 
patient of appeals to the past. But other men have 
hardly forgotten Mr. Giapsronx’s demonstrations of the 
impossibility of this small little island making its in- 
fluence felt all over the world, of the dangerous responsi- 
bilities of empire, of the necessity of drawing rein and 
shortening sail. The tone of last Thursday is happily 
different. The strength of the nation was then insisted 
on. England was no longer small and little, or, if the 
favourite reminder of its littleness was ted, it was 
in quite a new sense. “It contains within itself,” Mr. 
Giabstonz’s hearers were told, “ resources for the discharge 
“of every political daty incumbent on it.” The English- 
man is “not to expect to lead a tranquil life,” which in 
Midlothian he certainly was invited to expect, if only he 
would place Mr. GuapsTone in power. Mr. Giapstons is 
now aware, though it has taken him nearly three years of 
Downing Street to learn it, that “ the enormous power of 
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“the country must call upon it for serious efforts from time 
“to time.” The glory of England is to be saved from 
being transitory ; her fame vindicated, her power proved. 
Glory, fame, power, interests of the country—surely these 
are new words in Mr. Guapstoxr’s mouth. The change is 
indeed so extraordinary that it takes some time to ac- 
custom oneself to it. But with Mr. Caitpers somewhat 
gratuitously reminding the Spaniards that we mean to 
hold Gibraltar for ever, and with Lord Norrusroox follow- 
ing suit, the transformation scene acquires reality, or at 
least consistency. It is too satisfactory for any man not 
to make aslight stretch of good will, and a considerable 
effort of obliviscence, in order to accept it wholly. 
With such sentiments accepted firmly by the Liberal 
party, even the period which has just been described 
by the member for Northampton, when Mr. CuAmbertain 
shall fill Mr. Guapstone’s place and Mr. Scunapuorst Sir 
Henry Branp’s, need hardly have any terrors. It is im- 
possible to imagine sounder principles of general states- 
manship than those which, for almost the first time in his 
life, Mr. Giapstone enunciated on Thursday. The in- 
significance of party squabbles; the importance of con- 
tinuous attention (though Governments may come and 
Governments may go) to the glory, the fame, the power, 
the empire, the interests of England; the greatness of 
the country; the necessity of making efforts to sustain 
that greatness—these were the theme of so much of 
his speech as did not regard Ireland. It is a wonderful 
and blessed change; and the suspicion that Lord Mayor’s 
Day and Boxing Day have somehow changed places 
in the calendar should, no doubt, be resisted. But in 
order to resist it it is necessary to forget all about Wed- 
nesday in considering Thursday, and to avert the mind’s 
eye sternly from the House of Commons in order to fix it 
on Guildhall. The Procedure Resolutions are not ancient 
history, whatever the Midlothian campaign may be; and 
to object to the concession of Home Rule in disguise to 
Ireland is not to make an idle criticism on the irrevocable 
past. The power and glory of England, which Mr. 
GLADSTONE is 80 anxious to maintain, have not been attained 
by choking diseussion. They will not be maintained by 
substituting a jarring federalism for a solid empire. 


EGYPT. 


5 pre papers recently submitted to Parliament carry the 
reader from July to October; and the last issue con- 
tains a long despatch from Lord Granvitte to Lord 
Dorrerin, in which the writer gives a connected history of 
the negotiations or communications between England and 
the Porte from the beginning of the Conference to the 
restoration of the Kuepive after Tel-el-Kebir. What 
Lord GRaNVILLE seems especially anxious to demonstrate 
is that he and Lord Durrerin have been perfectly honest 
throughout. ‘They certainly have shown mgre conclu- 
sively than ever was shown before that honesty is the best 
policy. Fortune, with a benevolent perversity, has so 
worked with them that they have won at every point b 

not getting the things for which they were labouring with 
perfect good faith and a kind of hopeless, dogged earnest- 
ness. England escaped the innumerable complications 
which would have attended joint intervention with France 
and joint intervention with Turkey; and yet Lord 
GRANVILLE did everything possible to throw open the 
door to France, and Lord Dorrgrin gave Turkey the 
most disinterested advice, and bore his diplomatic trials 
with heroic patience. He pointed out that, if the 
Sunray had a grain of sense, he would cease to haggle 
about military conventions, and throw a corporal’s guard 
on any point of the Kgyptian shore where he could 
land them. He was on one occasion kept for eleven 
hours on a stretch in an ante-room, with the Suntan 
just out of sight and communicating with him by mes- 
sengers. Nor was this the hardest of his trials. The 
Turkish Court not only amused itself with perpetual 
wrangles over details and phrases, saying it had not quite 
accepted what it had seemed to accept, issuing documents 
and protesting that they were issued by mistake, but it 
resorted to the pettiest weapons of annoyance. It was 
always trying to spite England in little things, forbidding 
the purchase ef mules or the hiring of labourers. Lord 
Durreain could have found a thousand excuses, if he had 
wished or been permitted, for breaking off all negotiations 
with Turkey. But the more Turkey slapped one cheek 


the more he turned the other. He had an object in view, 
and he bore everything to attain it. He wished, ang 
Lord Granvitte wished, that Turkey should share in the 
work of putting down the military rebellion. It was for 
England a piece of extreme good fortune that the Sunray 
was so deeply compromised with Arabi that he did not dare 
to aid in putting it down, just as it was a piece of extreme 
good fortunefor England that the French Chamber kept back 
the French Ministry. M. pe Freyciner explained to Lord 
Lyons his very peculiar situation with perfect frankness ang 
clearness. If, he said, we do any act of hostility without the 
previous sanction of the Chamber, we shall be turned out 
for doing it; if we ask for the previous sanction of the 
Chamber, we shall be turned ont for asking for it. Lord 
GRANVILLE did not create this singular state of affairs ip 
France ; he merely profited by it, and profited by it without 
meaning to profit by it. His good intentions towards 
France and Turkey had the strange success of being 
altogether frustrated. But they had also the peculiar 
success which properly belonged to them as good inten- 
tions. He got at once all the benefit of success and all the 
benetit of failure. He made it clear to France and to the 
world that he had done his very best to humour and con- 
ciliate France. He and Lord Durrerin convinced the 
diplomatic world that they had striven, in spite of endless 
rebuffs, subterfuges, and procrastination, to lead Turkey 
against its will in the path of honour and safety. England 
was left free to act in suppressing the rebellion, and is now 
free to shape the future of Egypt as she pleases ; free, not 
only from the co-operation, but also from the jealousy and 
remonstrances, of Kurope; and this excellent position is, it 
must be owned, largely due to the policy, and to the happy 
failure of the policy, of Lord GranviLe. 


The Egyptian policy of the English Government is re. 
moved from the sphere of public criticism, for the public 
only knows of and cares for two things. It knows only 
that England acted when no other Power would act, and 
that its action was rapid, triamphant, and irresistible. 
But criticism cannot satisfy itself with mere general re- 
sults. Parliament especially would ill discharge its fune- 
tions if it did not examine all that the Government did 
and why it did it. With the aid of the voluminous papers 
submitted to Parliament a tolerably adequate conception 
of the policy of Lord GranyiLte and the Cabinet may be 
formed. On more occasions than one Lord GRanNvilie 
may be reasonably held to have made mistakes. But the 
main question must always be whether the bases of his 
policy were right. The general policy of a Foreign Secre- 
tary in a difficult crisis must always be partly of a positive 
and partly of a negative character. There are certain things 
which he has to do or bring about, and certain things which 
he determines shall not be done if he can help it. 1t cannot 
be said that Lord GranviLur’s policy was at all exclusively 
of a negative character, for he always had in view the 
action of England alone in the last resort. Whether he 
was too slow, as his English critics say, or too hasty, as 
his foreign critics say, he at any rate did act, sooner or 
later. But the main bases of his policy were negative. It 
was a policy by which it was resolved that certain things 
should not happen so far as he could prevent them, and 
few of his critics will seriously deny that in laying these 
negative bases he was right, and that they would have 
been adopted by the English Foreign Office whoever 
might have happened to be in office. ‘I'he cardinal points 
of Lord GraNvILLE’s negative policy were the following. 
He would not allow anarchy in Egypt to continue, if it 
threatened the security of Kuropeans or endangered the 
safety of the Canal. He would not join in intervention 
with France on the basis of a special Protectorate. He 
would not seek to annex Egypt to England. He would 
not allow Egypt to become an ordinary Turkish province, 
and he would not allow the Kuepive to be sacrificed in 
favour of a rival or an enemy. To ensure that none of 
these things should happen was a task of great diflicalty, 
and now that Lord Granvitte has succeeded in avoiding 
the things he most wished to avoid, he seems to have 
succeeded almost in spite of himself. It seems incredible 
that all he did, from the presentation of the Joint Note in 
January to the day when Lord Durrerin was able to say 
that after Tel-el-Kebir he presumed Turkey would abandon 
all thoughts of sending troops to Egypt, should have 
turned out so well. But that he should have succeeded 
more than he had reason to hope he could succeed does 
not affect the general merits of his policy. Any English 
statesman may go on the right lines and be beaten by 
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ircamstances or by his own mistakes. The 
ee are the right "ines after all, _and Lord 
GeANVILLE may fairly claim to have it said for him that the 
undwork of his policy wassound. He saw at any rate 
what were the directions in which the affairs under his 
guidance should not be allowed to drift. 


The larger portion of the new Parliamentary papers is 
taken up with Turkey, and it so happens that the issue of 
the last instalment was accompanied by the publication 
of two documents which threw more light on the 
relations of the Sunray to Egypt than anything which 
Parliamentary papers could contain. Two letters written 
in February to Arabi have been published, one from a 

on acting on the occasion as the Sutran’s secretary, 
and one from an agent of the Suitay who had just 
returned to Constantinople to report to the Sunray on 
Arasr’s conduct and intentions. They were of an 
extremely confidential character, and Arabi was advised 
to keep them to himself with the most jealous secresy. 
He followed the advice given him, and carefully hid 
them until he thought he could use them to his 
own advantage. It is not surprising to find that the 
writers have nothing but praise to give Arabi, and 
assure him that the Sutran regards him and his doings 
with the most cordial approval. What is surprising is 
that the Suan should ever have allowed to be committed 
to paper such very frank utterances about foreign Powers 
and the Kuepive. Arai is exhorted to do his utmost to 
baffle and resist all foreign Powers, and especially England 
and France. England is, above all, the Power against 
which proper precautions are to betaken. The KHepive is 
treated as the dust of the earth. He is said to belong to a 
party which has for some time been busy with its treacherous 
and accursed projects. Arabi is expressly told that the 
Suiran takes no kind of interest in the maintenance of the 
Kuepive’s authority. Ismam, Hatm, and Tewrik are all 
alike. They are corrupt and corrupters, failing in their 
duty to the CauirH, heedless of the interests of religion, 
and dalliers with intriguing, rapacious foreigners. The 
Suxran would view with indifference or pleasure the depo- 
sition, or something more, of all or any of them. It is the 
good man, the humble friend of the Catiry, the enemy 
of the foreigner—Arabi, in short, himself—whom the 
Sutran would delight to honour. For such a man 
nothing may some day be found too great or high. 
Tewrik is the Sutran’s Haman, and Arabi is the 
Morpecat. .No wonder that the Sorran found himself in 
an embarrassing position when he was called on to set up 
a gallows for Morpecat and send a white horse for 
Haman to ride on. What will Morprcat say ? must have 
been the thought at the bottom of the Suxran’s mind 
during the long eleven hours'when he kept Lord Durrerin 
waiting in the ante-chamber. And now he must be 
thinking what Haman and Hamany’s friends will say. It is 
impossible to hope that Tewrik, or Egypt, or the Mussul- 
man world will believe that the authority of the Kurpive 
will be maintained with the concurrence or support of the 
Sunran. The Kuepive will be Khedive in spite of the 
Sutray, and against the Suxran’s earnest and pronounced 
wishes. The Kuepive is now nothing more than the 
nominee of England. At the same time, he is nothing 
less; and England will have to see that her nominee does 
not lack the support which will protect him against his 
former master. Bat, if the Kuepive is to be supported, 
he is also to be pitied. He is not without affection or 
piety ; and now he is forced, after supplanting his father, 
to beard his 
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THE DEBATE ON PROCEDURE, 


HE debate on Sir Starrorp Norracors’s motion to 

negative the First Resolution has lasted through the 
week. It has necessarily been a debate without much 
spirit, and without much interest for the public. It has 
really not been a debate at all; it has been all on one side. 
Conservative has fullowed Conservative, and Liberals have 
sat mute and unmoved. Hagcourr followed 
Sir Srarrorp Norracorg; and on Wednesday Mr. Grap- 
STONE himself intervened, breaking the traditional order of 
debate, in order that it might not be supposed that the 
Government thought the prolongation of the debate was 
of any use or interest. In four long sittings only two 
members of the majority whose position gave weight to 


their arguments condescended to take part in the discus- 
sion. Mr. Giapstone devoted a large portion of his speech 
to satirical comments on the paucity of attendance on the 
Conservative benches during the debate. The Conservatives 
did not throng te hear the debate because there was debate 
to hear. They came in readily enough when it was known 
that Mr. Guapsrone would speak. If there was a chance 
of hearing anything new, they were eager to listen to it. 
They were not very largely rewarded for the trouble they 
took. They heard that they had not been zealous in 
listening to arguments to which their adversaries would 
not vouchsafe a reply. They heard that the Government 
would always bow to the decision of the Speaker, and 
they heard Mr. GiapsTonz’s answer to a special argument 
pat forward by Mr. O’Conxnor Power. As between the 
Government and those members of the Irish party who are 
not irreconcilable, Mr. O'Connor Power’s argument was 
a telling one, and very pertinent to a debate on the 
Cléture. Long ago, before the New Rules were ever 
thought of, Mr. Giapsrone and some of his colleagues 
used to lament the heavy burdens by which the powers 
of Parliament were overtaxed. By way of a remedy 
they put forward the devolution of some of the duties 
of Parliament on centres of local authority, not only in 
England and Scotland, but also in Ireland. They never 
get beyond vague generalities, and especially as regarded 
lreland they never explained how local government could 
be made anything but a first step to Home Rule. But, at 
any rate, they did put forward the creation of local 
legislative centres in Ireland as a means of relieving 
Parliament from an overwhelming press of business, An 
Irishman, not unfriendly to the Government, but who 
objected to the Cléture, might very well ask the head of 
the Government why he had forgotten the means of ex- 
pediting public business on which he had formerly laid 
such stress. Mr. Guiapstoye had only his stock reply 
to bring forward. Without the Cloture he cannot carry 
any Bill, and therefore he could not carry a Bill for 
giving a new kind of local government to Ireland. 
This is really the reply which he and those who echo what 
he says give to every argument of the kind. Speaker after 
speaker has pointed out that under the remaining Rales 
the Ministry would get everything it is supposed to be 
getting under the First Rale. The invariable answer is 
that the Ministry can get nothing without the Cloture and 
everything with it. This is assertion and not argument, 
and the Conservatives can scarcely be expected to be 
thrilled with the excitement of debate when they get out 
of their opponents the bald statement that Liberals are 
right and Conservatives are wrong, and so no more need 
be said. 


Before the debate began, an incident had happened which 
put the House in a new position. The Speaker an- 
nounced the interpretation he put on the Rule, and in a 
moment read out most of what had been read into it last 
week. He declared that he considered the evident sense 
of the House meant the evident sense of the House at 
large. Originally the Government proposed that the 
Speaker should declare the general sense of the House. 
Now the Rule runs the evident sense of the House, and the 
Government last week explained that this must mean, and 
was intended to mean, the evident sense of the majority. 
The Speaker does not admit this interpretation. e 
has directed his attention to the meaning of the phrase 
“the House,’ and he pronounces that the House means 
the House at large, and not a mere majority of the House. 
He rules that the evident sense of the House is precisely 
the same thing as the general sense of the House. Every- 
thing that the Government thought it had struck out the 
Speaker brings back again. ‘I'te Speaker will have to 
acknowledge that he was wrong in interpreting the sense 
of the House at large, if his opinion is only confirmed b 
the vote of a small majority. The leader of the Opposi- 
tion will retain that power of assenting to the closing of 
the debate and determining when it shall end which 
Ministerial speakers declare to be so very objectionable. 
As long as Sir Srarrorp Norrncore says “Go on” 
Liberals may shout “ Divide!” as much as_ they 
please, and the Speaker cannot interfere. The Rule 
as now interpreted is of no kind of use to the Govern- 
ment for the purposes for which it is intended. It will 
not shorten by an hour debates in which the regular 
Opposition sets itself openly against the Ministry. It is, 
in fact, exactly the same thing as the proposed Rale 
requiring a two-thirds majority, and from the Irish point 
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of view it is open to precisely the same objections. The 
English minority will feel itself safe, but may respond to 
an appeal to put down the Irish minority. The rule, 
as interpreted, is useless to the Government, and the 
Government, which was for a moment thunderstrack by 
the Srgaker’s announcement, resolved that it would have 
the Rule without the interpretation being formally imported 
into it. It certainly seemed natural that, having had the 
decision of the Speaker against them, they should bow to 
his decision, and allow the Rule and his interpretation to go 
together in a formal shape. But many motives tolerably 
obvious prompted them to keep the Rule as it was. They 
found that they had been quite mistaken in their own in- 
terpretation of the Rale, and it would have been undignified 
to own their mistake, and to allow that they had been 
thundering against the fiendish device of a two-thirds 
majority, wken really their own Rule meant the same thing. 
And then tbe passing interpretation of one Speaker is only 
a temporary misfortune. They may hope for a day whena 
Speaker with more enlightenment and more accomplished 
in Liberal subtleties may see that the House does not and 
cannot mean the House at large, but means the supporters 
of the Government. And then there are Committees. Who 
cap say that a Chairman of Ways and Means may not be 
rightly guided, and see at once, by the light of an intellect 
fresh from a good party education, what the Rale ought to 
mean, and, with the aid of a little firmness, may be said 
to mean ? 

Among the profusion of Conservative speechesasto which 
it may be said generally that the speakers kept their 
temper in the face of much provocation, and brought into 
strong light points which deserved much more attention 
than they received, none perhaps was more instructive 
than the modest but practicul contribution of Sir WILLIAM 
Harr Dyke. He could speak from long personal experi- 
ence, and exposed in a very effective manner the absur- 
dity of supposing that Whips do not communicate freely, 
and very freely, with the Chairman, whom they con- 
tidently reckon will behave as, what he is, one of their own 
men. He considered it to be a part of his duty to be 
always expostulating with a friendly Chairman for not 
getting on faster with Government business. Of course 
every Chairman has to be fair, but his fairness is that 
of « man who helps the Government in a fair way. 
He must push on what his chiefs want to have pushed 
on, but he must be adroit enough not to do his work 
in an openly offensive and arbitrary manner. The Cloture 
would be an admirable help to his adroitness. He could 
searcely be pronounced to be offensive and arbitrary 
when he claimed to be a king under a standing rule of 
the House. Any one may prophesy anything, and it is 
open to those who fancy they believe it to prophesy that 
the Chairmen of the future will be a different race of beings 
from the Chairmen of the past. Being charged with new 
duties, they will work in a new spirit. Let this be 
for a moment admitted, and then the only result 
will be that the New Rule will fail in Committee 
as much as it will fail in the House. The next step is in- 
evitable. Ifthe present Rule will not do, another Rule 
must be found that willdo. When the true use of the 
Rule bas been once asserted to be to enable a Liberal 
Government to carry its measures, a Rule that fails 
to effect its proper object must be superseded by a 
more efficacious Rule. Mr. GLapsTone protested against 
the notion that he was laying a perpetual restriction 
upon the House. The Honse can resolve*one thing 
one day, and another thing another day. A Con- 
servative majority could sweep away the First Rule 
by one single vote. This is quite true; but it is not 
astonishing that this temporary character of the Rule 
should not win it much favour with Conservatives. If it 
is temporary in one way, it is equally temporary in 
another. By a single vote of a Liberal majority it may be 
altered to make it work as determined Liberals wish it 
should work. When it is once declared that debate shall 
be terminable, and that the object of terminating it is to 
enable the Government to push on its measures, it is 
obvious that the safeguards which the Rule, as now inter- 
preted, contains will be swept away whenever it is 
seriously apprehended that the Rale will not do all it was 
intended to do. 


TUE CUBAN REFUGEES. vv! 


ca question of the Cuban refugees who were arrested’ 
Spanish officers outside the English lines at Gibraltar 
has assumed an unexpected and puzzling form. Aceord. 
ing to the original story, the fugitives had been improperly 
surrendered by an acting police magistrate through a gross 
and calpable misunderstanding of the orders of the Cotontaz 
Secretary. There was no imputation on the Spanish 
ofiicers who effected the arrest, as they seem, accord. 
ing to all versions of the transaction, to have dischar 
their duty. It was, indeed, suspected that functionaries of 
higher rank might have misrepresented the character of 
the refugees; but no statement which they could have 
made would have excused or explained the gross mis- 
conduct attributed to the police magistrate. If the 
demand for extradition had been supported by state. 
ments, however plausible, it would still have been 
the plain duty of the magistrate to require legal 
evidence of the charge, and also to allow the interval 
prescribed by law to elapse before he issued a warrant of 
extradition. The position of the Spanish Government in 
the matter was not equally clear. It might be discourteous 
or unfriendly to take advantage of the mistake of a sub- 
ordinate public officer ; but, even if he had been misled by 
official statements of Spanish authorities, it might be 
doubtfal whether there was ground for a peremptory 
demand that the prisoner should be restored. No allega- 
tions which could by any possibility have been made 
against the refugees could have justified the magistrate in 
disregarding the express provisions of the Extradition 
Acts which give effect to treaties. It might, therefore, be 
plausibly contended that in strict rignt the Spanish 
Government was justified in profiting by a blunder 
for which it was not in any way responsible. The diplo- 
matic communications arising from the relations of 
Gibraltar with the neighbouring part of Spain have not 
unfrequently been affected by an intelligible feeling of irri- 
tation. The latest correspondence of the kind ended ina 
failure to arrive at any common understanding, aud the 
closing despatches of the Spanish Minister and Lord 
GRANVILLE expressed disappointment, if not dissatisfaction. 


Whatever might be the case, it was both undignified and 
imprudent to complicate the discussion with reproaches 
and threats addressed to the Spanish Government. If a 
lawful claim for the surrender of the refugees could be 
supported, it was right to assume that a foreign Govern- 
ment would do justice as soon as the merits of the trans- 
action were fully understood. In the case of Mason and 
SLIDELL, who had been, with lawless violence, taken pri- 
soners by an American officer on board an English packet, 
the English Government, though in consequence of the 
information which it received it was making active 
preparations for war, continued to express a conventional 
contidence that the Federal Government would discharge 
an obvious duty. It was consequently possible, when Mr. 
Livxcotn and Mr. Sewarp at the last moment resolved on 
disregarding popular clamour, to close the controversy 
with a few courteous phrases. In the present instance it 
wus impossible to suspect that the Spanish Government 
could have been cognizant of the transaction till it was 
completed. There is no reason to doubt that Lord 
GranvILLE and the English Minister at Madrid have 
observed the rules of international comity ; but hasty 
English journalists have produced an unpleasant impres- 
sion by their premature assumption of conditions which, if 
they had existed, would not have justified the use of over- 
bearing language. When such complications arise, Cabinets 
and Foreign Ministers are generally inclined to satisfy 
reasonable demands. Their principal difficulties arise from 
the zeal of irresponsible patriots who represent due coar- 
tesy towards foreign Governments as unworthy deference. 
It is undesirable to furnish Spanish agitators with pretexts 
for urging the Government to pursue a disobliging course. 
At the present moment, when a change of Ministry may 
probably be impending, it is both ungenerous and indis- 
creet to cause the actual Government to choose between 
unpopularity and obstinate rejection of amicable requests. 

The statement that the Spanish Cabinet, sitting under 
the presidency of the Kina, had refused to restore the 
refagees to English custody is happily contradicted. At 
the time when the refusal was announced, Mr. Moniek 
had not even asked for the concession. He may perhaps 
still be waiting for the final account of a proceeding which 
becomes with every new report more unsatisfactory and 
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me) inexplicable. It now appears that some persons in 
biic employment at Gibraltar must have been accom- 
‘ee¢.in a scandalous violation of law, involving a breach 
of the national honour. The prisoners, who had escaped 
from & Spanish fortress, were not unimportant political 
offenders. Their chief was the principal lieutenant of 
Cxspepes, who for many years kept the civil war alive in 
Cuba. He had, afterthe death of his leader, for a time com- 
manded the insurgents in chief. It is not explained how he 
and his followers effected their escape on board an English 
vessel. Their landing at Gibraltar was anticipated, and, 
if the latest narrative is true, some of the police must have 
been bribed to deliver them into the hands of Spanish 
officers. The Governor and the CotoniaL Secretary were of 
course wholly ignorant both of the arrivalof the refugeesand 
of their betrayal to their captors ; but it is difficult to under- 
stand how the perpetrators of the outrage could hope to 
escape with impunity. In this version there is no mention 
of a police magistrate, nor would it appear that there was 
any pretence of legal extradition. It is stated that on the 
arrival at Gibraltar of the English ship which contained 
the fagitives they were refused admission to the fortress on 
the ground of want of passports. It would have been 
strange if escaped prisoners had been provided with any 
documents of the kind. If the rule were enforced, no 
foreigner in similar circumstances could at any time find 
refuge or hospitality at Gibraltar. If, in the result 
of some conceivable revolution, Sefior SaGasta or 
Marshal Serrano were to escape from a Repub- 
lican prison, Gibraltar would be closed to him as 
a place of refuge. It might have been supposed that in 
such cases there would be a reference to some higher 
authority before the police acted on instructions which 
must have been directed against smugglers and other 
petty offenders. In 1849 much indignation was felt 
against a Governor of Malta who refused to allow fugi- 
tives from Rome, after the French capture of the city, to 
land in the island. He may probably have been influenced 
by devotion to the cause of the Porgz; but he defended 
his conduct on the ground that the presence of a large 
number of military adventurers would be dangerous to the 
and order of the community. There was no ques- 
tion of remitting the refugees to the custody of the French 
Commander-in-Chief, who had in fact connived at their 
escape; nor would the most zealous of ecclesiastical par- 
tisans have then ventured to surrender prisoners to the 
mercy of the restored Papal Government. Whatever was 
done, the highest local authority acted on his own respon- 
sibility. It would seem that the recent surrender of 
prisoners at Gibraltar was made by subordinate police 
officers. 


Even if the regulation as to passports applied indis- 
criminately to all comers, the natural consequence of a 
want of the regular papers would have been a prohibition 
to land. It seems almost incredible that the police shonld 
have apprehended the refugees and taken them to the ex- 
treme verge of English jurisdiction, which is within a 
hundred yards of the Spanish lines. It may perhaps 
hereafter be necessary for technical purposes to ascertain 
whether the prisoners were arrested by the Spanish police 
on the intervening neutral ground. If such a trespass 
was committed, it was probably unintentional, inasmuch as 
it was the obvious interest of the captors to avoid all un- 
necessary irregularity. It is said, with much probability, 
that the police force must have been ready on the spot in 
pursuance of some previous arrangement ; but the Spanish 
lines are always provided with a guard, which might be ex- 
pected to detainany persons who were forcibly expelled from 
Gibraltar. If it could be proved that the English police 
were acting under a misapprehension, and not in fuarther- 
ance of a plot, the presence of a Spanish detachment might 
perhaps also be explained. It is not improbable that some 
new colour may be given to the transaction when all the 
details are fully known. Lord Napier of Magdala is not a 
governor to tolerate gross usurpation of his authority. 
The measures which may be taken to punish any guilty 
parties will only concern the English Government and its 
officers. The negotiations with Spain may be more com- 
plicated. It is due to the honour of England that every 
practicable effort should be made to protect foreign 
political offenders who at one time found refuge on 
English territory ; but it is not therefore to be inferred that 
the law of nations should be strained by making imperative 
demands, which perhaps cannot be sustained, on the 
Spanish Government. For the miscarriage which has 


occurred English functionaries are primarily, and perhaps 
ultimately, responsible. It would be well if the Spanish 
Ministers thought fit to make a graceful concession, and it 
is even possible that they might find an excuse for releasing 
a captured insurgent not wholly inconvenient. ,The 
refusal of a favour is not a just cause of quarrel. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY AND THE CHAMBER. 


‘on Parliamentary recess in France has come to an 
end, and the new Ministry has been compelled to 
meet the Chambers and to at least pretend to have a policy. 
Apparently it is M. Ducuerc’s personal ambition that has 
laid this necessity upon his colleagues. Their chances of 
remaining in office would have been equally good if they 
had been content to call themselves what the public has 
insisted on calling them, a Ministry of Affairs. When all 
men combine to ignore any higher pretensions on the part 
of the Cabinet it is perhaps best for the Cabinet to accept 
the humble position assigned to it. That a Ministry of 
Affairs should be in every one’s mouth is at least evidence 
that the want of such a Ministry is very generally felt. 
To all appearance, indeed, there is no kind of Ministry 
that is so much wanted. Political Ministries France has 
had in abundance, but all that has come of them is confu- 
sion. They have unsettled everything that they have 
touched. All this time the business of the country has 
been left pretty much to chance, and chance seems to have 
resented having the burden thrown on her. A system of 
administration has seldom had a graver series of charges 
brought against it than that embodied in M. Leroy 
Brautigu’s recent article in the Jowrnal des Débats. 
For a time, whatever else might go wrong in France, the 
finances were sure to go right. ‘That cannot be said of 
them any longer. In the last two years there has been a 
steady fall in Rentes. It has been gradual and con- 
sequently little noticed, but it has been continuous ; and 
the result is that the Frenchman who has invested his 
money in his own national debt would have done better 
to invest it in the national debt of almost any other 
country in Europe. Money has been withdrawn from 
Rentes, and has probably been invested in countries which 
its owners think less exposed to political uncertainties. 
Possibly the attitude of the Government towards the 
Religious Orders has been partly the cause of this de- 
pression. Some of the Orders are large holders of pro- 
-perty, and their natural fear lest the result of dispersion 
should be confiscation has led them as far as possible to 
remove these funds from France. Still in France no con- 
siderable financial change ever takes place without the 
small investor being concerned init. The peasant and the 
small shopkeeper must to some extent have become alarmed, 
and have resorted once more to the stocking which, under 
Napo.eon III. and under M. Tutrrs, they had been led to 
abandon. This is not a good sign for either the prosperity 
or the tranquillity of France. Wealthy as she is, she can- 
not afford to allow her wealth to lie idle. M. Leroy 
Beavuwiev finds no difficulty in explaining the financial 
distrust which now prevails. It has, like most other 
things in France nowadays, a political origin. There is 
one cause above all others, he says, to which everything 
may be traced. For the last two years the Chambers and 
the Government have scarcely enjoyed a lucid interval. 
What they had to do was plain enough. They should have 
made as few changes as possible, and so by degrees have 
accustomed the people to the new order of things. Instead 
of this, they have had their hands always full, and they 
have found a particular pleasure in upsetting all the in. 
terests which M. Tiers was most careful to protect and 
reassure. It is almost incredible that, with the wonderful 
spectacle of the financial resurrection of France under M. 
Turers’s administration fall in their recollection, any 
French Government should have been found rash enough 
to disregard the teaching conveyed in it. It is not merely, 
however, that this teaching has been disregarded, it has 
been altogether set at detiance. Successive Ministries 
seem to have asked themselves bat one question— 
What would M. Tarers have done in these circum- 
stances P—and to have asked it with a single eye to 
doing the exact opposite. The result is seen in the 
downward coarse of Rentes, and it may be seen hereafter 
in ways which are more directly political When a 
Frenchman distrusts the finances of his Government he is 
not likely to trust it on any other side of its administration. 
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Before everything else a French Ministry ought to be able 
to inspire faith in its power to nurse the revenue and to 
make business brisk. It may often get blamed for failure 
in these respects when success has been really beyond its 
power; but when acute financiers are able to put their 
finger on the weak place and say, It was because you did 
this and this that Rentes have gone down, it is certain not 
to escape. The best attainable remedy for this state of 
things would be a Ministry which washed its hands of 
politics and devoted itself to nothing but the necessary 
business of the country. If such a Ministry could remain 
in office until the country had determined what it really 
wants in the way of more ambitious measures, it might by 
degrees reassure the alarmists who think that a Govern- 
ment which is always meddling in matters which are too 
high for it must usually be doing mischief. 


The objection, no doubt, to a Ministry of this kind is 
the extreme unlikelihood of its being able to remain in 
office. The uneasiness, financial and political, of which 
M. Leroy Beautteu speaks is not shared by the Chamber 
of Deputies. The Assembly is the source from which 
this uneasiness springs, not the place in which it is felt. 
It is the misfortune of France that in the slow and incon- 
spicuous crisis through which she is passing, her repre- 
sentatives represent everything except the country of 
which they are supposed to be the mouthpieces. The 
French Deputy is, for the most part, elected by a small 
minority of the constituency to which he owes his seat. 
He has had a majority of votes; but it is only the 
number of abstentions that has converted them into a 
majority. Nothing shows the state of the French re- 
presentation better than the clamour which is made about 
the return of a Moderate in place of a Radical, or 
of a Radical in place of a Moderate. The shades of 
difference between the two candidates are for the most 
part too slight to be detected by any eye except that of 
an election agent. They are both prepared to pull down 
all that is left of French institutions ; but they disagree 
as to the order in which the successive acts of demolition 
should be taken. All that the victory proves therefore is 
that this or that sub-section of the Radical party happens 
to be the stronger in a particular constituency. The place 
that the Radical party really fills in the constituency can 
only be guessed at. But, as far as the Chamber of Deputies is 
concerned, it is of little moment what this place is. When 
all the electors who are not Radicals keep away from the 
polls, it does not matter how few the Radicals are who go to 
them. Thisisthesortof Chamber that M. Ducierc has to deal 
with, and his object in framing the declaration which was 
read on Thursday is evidently to do as little as he possibly 
can, and yet to do enough not to be turned ont of office 
straightway. Unfortunately, to do enough to make this 
latter result decently probable, he must do a great deal 
which, if he only consulted the interests of the public, he 
would leave undone. M. Ducierc asks the Deputies to 
put aside from their immediate discussion all questions 
which are not of a nature to allow at this moment of a 
harmony of opinions and resolutions ; “ in plainer terms ” 
—the burst of confidence is quite worthy of Mr. Micawser 
—‘“of the formation of a Governmental majority.” But 
what are the questions which do at this moment “allow of a 
“ harmony of opinions and resolutions” ? M. Ducuerc talks 
of a Bill dealing with habitual criminals, of Bills to amend the 
law relating to lunatics, to Friendly Societies, to unhealthy 
dwellings, to Trades-Unions, to joint-stock Companies, to 
bankruptcy, to sales of estates. But he knows only too 
well that it is not on measures like these that a Govern- 
mental majority can be formed. The existing Chamber 
has been accustomed to more savoury meat; and, though 
it will probably throw over the Government which offers 
it, it will certainly overthrow a Government which offers 
anything else. Poor M. Ducrerc has to bear this in mind, 
and the resalt of his meditation appears in the statement 
that it specially behoves the Government to settle the 
long-pending question of judicial organization. In plainer 
terms, to use his own phrase, he proposes, at a time when 
the dignity and independence of the magisterial bench 
are more than ever important, to subject both to assault. 
No doubt M. Ducterc will do as little in this way as he 
thinks consistent with mollifying M. Gamperra. But ina 
matter of this sort the mischief is equally great whether 
little is done or much. When the judges receive a slap in 
the face in full court, it is of very little moment whether 
the glove with which it is given be of silk or leather. The 
essence of the insult lies in the fact that it is a slap, not in 


the material employed. Before M. Ducuerc can “i 

“‘ vigorously upon all proper respect for the law”’ he mns¢ 
impose upon himself some degree of respect for those who 
administer the law. 


ARMY REFORM. 


" _ of interest, succeeded in each case by utter 

‘* indifference to and weariness of the whole subject,” 
is the description given by Sir Frepericx Ropers in the 
valuable article which he has contributed to the Nineteenth, 
Century for the present month, of the attitude of English. 
men towards army reform. He might have said, if he 
had been in an unconciliatory mood, that the flashes of 
interest when they come serve, as often as not, to exhibit 
the incapacity of comprehension which lies beneath them 
more than anything else. This would have been an jjll- 
tempered remark, and perhaps not a wise one, but that 
it would not have been wholly untrue has been shown by 
not a few of the comments made on this very paper. 
The commentators seem to proceed on a syllogism, 
the mood and figure of which will not be found 
stated in logic-books, but which is very frequently ex- 
emplified in political discussion. Sir Garner Wo.setey 
is the great advocate of short service and all belong. 
ing to it; Sir Garner WotseLey has just won the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir ; therefore it is impudent and 
foolish of Sir Freperick Roperts to offer any criti- 
cisms on short service. It would probably be useless 
to point out to any person whose mental arrangements 
allow him to use this argument that Sir Freperick 
Roserrs does not, and indeed did not in his famous Man- 
sion House speech, advocate the abolition of short service, 
or even to invite his attention to the fact that Tel-el- 
Kebir, even if it had been a far greater victory than it 
was, provides no argument for short service, but rather 
the reverse. Controversialists of this kind, who have 
come marvellously to the front lately, and with whom, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lasoucuers, the control of English affairs 
is to rest in the near fature, do not want to be argued 
with, nor is if any use arguing with them. But the demo- 
cratic millennium is not yet, however near it may be; 
and it is still possible, even though the cold fit of which 
Sir Freperick Roberts talks is already succeeding the 
hot, that some attention may be paid to the views he 
advocates. 

Sir Freperick Roperrs does very well to point out that 
in effect considerable concessions have already been made 
to those views since he spoke in the City. The period of 
service in the ranks has been extended, and that in the 
Reserve lessened; the option given to non-commissioned 
officers to complete the full term of twenty-one years has 
been emphasized in the sense of inducing them to exercise 
it; the age of enlistment has been raised, and the custom 
of sending out raw recruits to India has been stopped. 
That these things have had not a little to do with the 
superior quality of the troops sent to Egypt, in comparison 
with those sent to South Africa, there can be no doubt. 
But, as Sir Freperick Roperts points ont, or rather suggests 
—for on this partof the subject he leaves the reader some- 
thing to supply—it is impossible to see in the Egyptian 
expedition a “ proof of the pudding” which shows that 
our army arrangements are satisfactory. In the first place 
(this he does not notice at all), the proportion of picked 
troops and troops not belonging to the army proper—that 
is to say, of the Guards and the Marines—was very large. 
In the second, as he does not fail to point out, the battalions 
sent abroad had, contrary to the whole spirit of the system, 
to be fortified with copious drafts from the Reserves ; and 
in the third, as he hints, much too long a time elapsed 
between the determination of the Government to begin 
military operations and the actual completion of the force 
despatched. The ideal of English military reformers (not 
a very ambitious one) that an army corps of twenty- 
five or thirty thousand men shall always be ready to 
go anywhere and do anything at a week’s notice is, 
as far as the experience of the Egyptian expedition 
goes, almost as far off as ever. England certainly did 
send out something like an army corps. But it was not 
ready in a week, or even in a month; it was only made 
up by cutting and contriving and trenching on the 
Reserves ; and, lastly, even when it was ready to go, it 
was notoriously unready to act, because of its entire want 
of anything like organized transport. This last point need 
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toucbed, because there is no difference of opinion 
rearg Long-service advocates and short-service advo- 
cates alike admit that our present system of dealing with 
transport arrangements is probably the most wasteful and 
certainly the most ineffective that can possibly be im- 
agined. 

It is, however, with the question of the time of enlist- 
ment that Sir Frepexick Roserts’s name is most generally 
connected, and that question is certainly the most press- 
ing. There has, no doubt, been made in the last eighteen 
months a very considerable concession to his views. The 
question now is whether more ought not to be done in 
the same direction. Those views as now stated are, that 
not merely non-commissioned officers, but a certain pro- 
portion of privates, should be allowed and encouraged to 
remain in the ranks for more than the eight or nine years 
which is now the maximum; that regiments for foreign 
service should be kept up at a full strength of seasoned 
men, so as to need no drafts from Reserves or from other 
corps when ordered on service ; that the Reserve, which on 
the CaRDWELL-CHILDERS system has notoriously failed to 
reach anything like the expected numbers, should be pro- 
vided by bringing the Militia and the Volunteers into 
closer connexion with the regular army. The first condi- 
tion is, it will be observed, a modification of the suggestion 
of a separate foreign army, which Sir Freperick Roserrs 
was understood to make at the Mansion House, and 
it is a decided improvement on it. It is indeed hardly 
more than what all War Secretaries, from Lord CarpWeLL 
downwards, have professed to be aiming at, though 
they have never been able to bring it about. The 
last point, important as it is, is, in connexion with the fact 
that the calculations of the reserve strength have utterly 
broken down, and that, in view of the recent concessions 
as to length of service with the colours, they must break 
down more and more, a very important point, but it is 
not the most pressing. The most pressing point is the 
question whether it is possible to get together the re- 
quired army corps of seasoned troops, ready at a moment's 
notice, by the system of short service only, or whether that 
system—indispensable as it undoubtedly is at the present 
time for the getting together of the army at large—requires 
to be still further tempered by an admixture of long ser- 
vice. For the latter plan there are two strong arguments, 
both of which Sir Freperick Roserts puts, One is the 
advantage of leavening the ranks with old soldiers. This, 
of course, is a matter on which there are the widest and 
the warmest differences of opinion. But all experience 
is against the advocates of boys, and as for opinion apart 
from experience it has been already pointed out that the 
most distinguished advocate of young troops has just 
achieved a great success by the aid ofan army out of which 
young troops were carefully weeded. The other argu- 
ment is more novel. Itis generally assumed that the short 
service and Reserve system is popular. But, while there 
are no doubt many men whose military ardour or whose 
distaste for civil employment is exhausted in six years, 
there are, on the contrary, certainly some and probably 
many whose case is just the reverse. When their time is 
up they are unwilling to leave, and unfit for civil employ- 
ment. They cannot all be non-commissioned officers, 
and perhaps some of them, though they are the staff 
for excellent privates, are not the stuff for non- 
commissioned officers. These good soldiers are forced 
to become bad civilians, and they go off, perhaps to 
give the army a bad name, certainly to grumble over its 
arrangements and to deter recruits from joining it. No 
one but an arrant doctrinaire can advocate the expulsion 
of such men from the ranks. For once, the conclusions of 
general common sense agree to the letter with those of 
professional experience, and on the other side there is 
nothing to set but an obstinate theory. To obtain as large 
a number of recruits as possible by making the conditions 
of enlistment tempting and light; to keep as large a 
number of seasoned men as possible, provided they are 
willing to stay—these are the two aims, not in the least 
mutually exclusive, which a War Secretary should set 
betore him. What is wanted is, in the first place, a large 
uumber of men for a short time; in the second, a 
smaller number of men for a long time; and the 
alteration of making the Reserve optional instead 
of compulsory, and relying on the Militia and Volunteers 
to supply its deficiencies, certainly seems to meet all re- 
quirements. As for recent events, the Afghan, South 
African, and Egyptian campaigns prove almost to demon- 


stration the value of the old soldier—the last as much as 
the first in respect of his presence, the sécond in respect of 
his absence. That the old soldier when wanted ought to 
be ready in his battalion, and not to be drafted from the 
Reserve, need not be argued, for there habemus conjitentes, 
Now at present, improved thongh the system has lately 
been, the way in which he ought not to be got is the only 
way in which, in most cases, he is to be got. 


THE PULLMAN CAR DISASTER. 


x pw Coroner’s inquiry into the death of Dr. Arrnur 
by the fire in the Pallman car has made things as 
clear as the incidents of the case allowed. The verdict of 
the jury is extremely sensible and straightforward. Their 
theory as to the origin of the fire may not be demonstrably 
correct, but it is the most probable of the explanations 
suggested by the evidence, and it is only put forward as 
an expression of belief. Their opinion that Dr. Arrnur 
might have been saved before the train was taken to the 
water crane had his position in the car been definitely 
known, was properly associated with an exoneration of the 
officials from blame. Railway servants cannot be expected 
to show more than ordinary judgment and decision in 
peculiarly trying eircumstances, and when a railway car- 
riage is in flames there is room for an allowable difference 
of opinion as tothe best means of putting it out quickly. 
Dr. Arraur’s friends will naturally be most interested in 
the passage in the verdict which relates to his bodily 
condition at the time when the fire broke out. There 
is nothing whatever to show that in taking a strong 
narcotic he did anything more than may fairly have 
seemed to him the most prudent course for an invalid in 
view of a long night journey. There would have been 
ample time for him to sleep off the effects of the dose 
before the train reached its destination; and a sleepless 
night is a thing quite unpleasant enough to be avoided, even 
when it is passed in the comparative comfort of a sleep- 
ing-car. It is unfortunate that the eagerness of the rail- 
way officials to shift the blame from their own shoulders— 
where, indeed, it never even presumably rested—should 
have led them to lay so much stress upon the stupor 
which they had noticed in Dr. Arrnur before the train 
left London. ‘The effect of drags has before now been 
mistaken for intoxication, but never before perhaps under 
circumstances so calculated to injure the character of a 
dead man or to give pain to his living friends. Dr. 
ArrHur’s fate may serve as a useful warning to travellers 
who attach an exaggerated importance to the annoyances of 
a long journey. It is impossible to be sure that before the 
influence of a narcotic has passed away they may not be in 
a position where the fall use of their faculties will be 
needed to save their lives. If Dr. Anruur had remembered 
this contingency he would in all probability have been 
alive now. A restless night might have caused him much 
suffering, but it would not have allowed him to be burnt 
in his bed. 

In the opinion of the jury the fire was accidentally 
caused by Mr. Cransroun’s reading-lamp, and they ap- 
pend to their verdict a recommendation that the use of 
reading-lamps in Pullman cars be strictly forbidden. If 
the Pullman Car Company, or the railways which use their 
carriages, do nothing to make such a regulation easier 
to obey, we may be quite sure that after a very short time 
no attention will be paid to it. The walls of every railwa 
station are already hung with similar prohibitions whic 
are daily disregarded under the very eyes of the company’s 
officials. A passenger who takes a berth in a sleeping-car 
may not be at all assured as to his ability to sleep through 
the night, and if he expects to lie wide awake for the greater 
part of the journey he may look forward with reasonable 
dislike to the prospect of having nothing to read by 
except the dim oil lamp which is all that Railway Com- 
panies usually supply. It is not very obvious how the 
use of a reading-lamp is to be detected, unless, indeed, the 
cenductor is authorized actually to put his head into the 
passenger’s berth and satisfy himself beyond the possibility 
of mistake that there is no lamp concealed behind the 
closely-drawn curtains. That would be so unpleasant a 
duty to perform that we may be sure that the conductors 
would omit it as soon as they could do so with safety. The 
prohibition of a reading-lamp would then stand on a level 
with the prohibition of smoking before the introduction of 


smoking-carriuges. Everybody would know that it existed. 
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and every one would know that it might be evaded. There 
can be no insuperable difficulty in providing each berth in 
a sleeping-carriage with a light which shall be bright 
enough to read by, and well enough secured to be a source 
of no danger tothe passengers. A screen might be placed, 
as in the ordinary coaches of the night mail to Scotland, 
so that the inmate of the berth could shut out the 
light when he felt sleepy, and withdraw it again if he felt 
wakeful. It argues some want of invention on the part 
either of the Pallman Car Company or of the Midland 
Railway that a passenger should be obliged to carry the 
means of lighting his berth in a sleeping-carriage about 
with him. A light which does not enable a man to read 
is not properly a light at all. When he is asleep, it is not 
wanted; when he is awake, it answers no useful purpose. 
The jury properly call attention to the clause in the 
Midland Company’s rules which prevents an engine-driver 
from stopping his train at the earliest possible moment 
after the communication whistle has sounded. The plea 
alleged in justification of this rule is that the driver 
ought not to pull up a train until it is under the 
protection of a signal. Whatever may be happening in 
the carriages cannot, it is argued, be worse than the 
risk of being run into by a following train. The fault 
in this explanation is that it proves too much. Engine- 
drivers are not absolutely forbidden to stop their train 
before it is protected by some fixed sigual. The trains 
are provided with an apparatus for signalling which 
the driver is authorized to use if he is sufficiently im- 
pressed by the need for stopping at once. If it is safe to 
trust to this apparatus in one case, it is safe to trast to it 
in another; indeed, the more frequently it is used the 
more familiar railway servants will become with it, and 
the more accustomed to be constantly on the look-out for 
it. Under the present rule, the decision whether to stop 
the train immediately or to run on tothe next signal station 


is taken away from those who at least know the nature 


and circumstances of the danger, though they may over- 
rate its gravity, and given to a man who in many cases 
can know nothing whatever about it. The direction to 
the driver is that when he hears the whistle he is to look 
back along the train and notice if there is anything to in- 
dicate why the alarm has been given. If any cause of alarm 
could be supposed likely to manifest itself so as to strike 
the engine-driver’s eye, it is a fire of the magnitude of that 
in which Dr. Artaur met his death. But it does not appear 
to have struck the driver in the first instance; and it is 
easy to imagine many causes of alarm which could not 
possibly strike him in the first instance. A lanatic might 
murder all the inmates of a sleeping-car in succession 
before any sign of what he was doing would be visible at 
the other end of the train. If it is worth while to have 
@ communication with tbe driver at all, it is worth while 
to have one which is certain to bring the train to a stand 
in the shortest time in which the steam can be shut off 
and the brake applied. Where the alarm is given from a 
Pullman car, there is not even the excuse for disregarding 
it which there would be if it came from an ordinary car- 
riage. It is almost impossible that it should be given 
without the conductor’s knowledge, and exceedingly un- 
likely that it should be given except by his direction. 


MR. GREEN RELEASED. 


M* GREEN being now a free man, to the comfort of 
all Christian and reasonable people, we may profit- 
ably review the conduct of the principal characters of the 
drama, as they reveal themselves in the closing tableau 
presented in Lord Penzance’s Court. Mr. Green himself 
gave a new significance and force to the stale jest of being 
“* conspicuous by his absence.” He had no business there, 
for in his own eyes be was no longer vicar of Miles 
Platting, not because the law had been too much for him, 
but because he had voluntarily placed his resignation in 
his patron’s hands. What might be done for or against 
him in connexion with the jurisdiction which he abhorred 
was @ matter on which he had precluded himself from 
having any opinion. Of this resignation of course Lord 
Penzance took not the slightest notice; but it was credit- 
able in Mr. Green to have done an act intended to relieve 
his zealous patron from a dilemma which would otherwise 
have been very embarrassing. Sir Perciva, Herwoop 
would not recognize Lord Penzance’s deprivation, and 
yet, if he did not fill up the living within the prescribed 


time, it would lapse to the Bishop, and he would fing 
himself ousted from all his interest in the parish. 

The speech of Mr. Curist1E, who represented the Bishop 
of Mancuester, was straightforward and gentlemanlike- 
he was followed by Mr. Jeune, whom we mast regard as 
the mouthpiece of the Church Association speaking to hig 
brief. In that character we must confess: that he raises 
our astonishment, though not our admiration. We have 
learnt to expect much from the Church Association, but 
they have at length succeeded in transcending our most 
sanguine anticipations when “they emphatically dis. 
“ claimed all responsibility for the duration of Mr. Grezn’s 
“imprisonment.” Of course, poor, innocent, benevolent 
people, they knew less than any one else of it; perhaps it 
was the Lorp Mayor, perhaps it was the KuHeEpive, per. 
haps it was the Maup1 himself who plotted the act, but not 
the Church Association. In the eyes of their fellow-sub. 
jects the Association seemed to have some external con- 
nexion with the proceeding ; but even this might have been 
obviated had it not been for the obtuse perversity of the 
Bishop of Mancuester. “If a curate had been appointed 
‘* on the issue of the inhibition, such imprisonment need 
“ not have occurred at all.” So, then, the murder is out at 
last, and it seems that Mr. Green, in being subjected to the 
protracted wrong and inconvenience of his imprisonment, 
followed as it was by deprivation, was merely made use of 
as the handy whipping-boy of the Bishop of Mancuesrer, 
because that proud prelate declined to act as by law he was 
in no way compelled to do, and preferred to please himself 
and the parishioners of Miles Platting by leaving Mr. 
GreEEN’s curate to perform the services instead of intrud- 
ing any other curate for the gratification of the Church 
Association. This shameless confession of the policy of 
the persecuting Society will not, we should think, be easily 
forgotten, if caucuses and clétures have not sapped the 
old English respect for liberty. 


But, after all, the spirit of Lord Prnzance’s judgment 
is that which will attract most notice. This was a 
golden opportanity for a judge of tact and of large 
heart to shape his decision so as, without compro- 
mising his convictions, to reinstate himself in the regards 
of that portion of the Church with which he must know 
himself not to be very popular. It was an act of mercy that 
he was being called on to perform, and the person before 
him was one who had suffered long and gravely for an 
offence the real extent of which, in contrast with its legal 
enormity, it is well to review. Mr. Green had not thrown 
a parish of divided sentiments into confusion, for his 
parishioners were all with him, and his three accusers were 
hired outsiders. Nor was his ritual the capricious extrava- 
gance of the Directorium Anglicanum, but something very 
little, ifat all, beyond that recognized High Church form of 
worship which dignitaries now tolerate and encourage. 
How did Lord Penzance use an opportunity such as 
had never before been his to deal with? Of course he 
paid the conventional compliment to Mr. Green as an 
“educated man of blameless character’’; but there his 
sympathy began and ended. The judgment, from one end 
to the other, rans on like one of the storms to which we 
have lately been accustomed, sometimes soughing, some- 
times roaring, in a tone now carping and nagging, and 
then ominonsly booming while it buffets Mr. Green, as one 
who had, by the perverse obstinacy of his conscientious- 
ness, brought the jurisdiction of the Public Worship Act, 
and of those who represent it, into much unpopularity. 
While, however, the Judge bears so heavily upon the 
unfortunate clergyman, who had been, we should have 
thought, sufficiently punished by being imprisoned and 
deprived, without the superadded torture of being lectured, 
he has not a word to bestow of criticism, however mild, 
on the persistent spitefulness of that ring of malignant 
busybodies who have for years been keeping the Church 
of England in hot water because an inoffensive vicar 
in a squalid suburb of Manchester chose to conduct 
his services with forms which were much comfort to 
parishioners who have but little enjoyment of the good 
things of this life, and because a Bishop, over whom 
neither they nor Mr, Green had any control, refuses to 
please them about the choice of acurate. Meek silence 
was all which Lord Penzance had to exhibit to men who 
tell him so plainly that they care nothing for him or for 
his office, and nothing for the Episcopate whose justiciary 
he claims to be, except as they can employ office, Judge, 
and Bishops as instruments for carrying out their owo 
policy. This is not the place to argue whether Mr 
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ight or might not have submitted under protest. 
Dae PENZANCE, eo has his feelings about the Church 
Association so well under control, is ill advised enough to 
betray his soreness at the vicar of Miles Platting having 
taken another course, for to him Miles Platting and the 
Charch of England in general exist for a functionary 
whom he does, and Mr. Husparp does not, believe to be 
the Dean of Arches. , Lord Penzance’s: final reason for de- 
creeing the release deserves to be recited in his own re- 
markable language :—‘‘ Anything like an attempt to obtain 
“from him a recognition, however tardy, of the duty 
«“ which he owes to his Sovereign and to his country in 
“ rendering a willing compliance to the laws under which 
“he lives, and under which he held his preferments, 
« would involve a struggle with him entirely beneath the 
“ dignity of the Court.” These are brave words ; but not 
the kind of brave words which used to come from the lips 
of a Hort, a Mansrig.p, or a In fact, it might 
be hinted that they are a little burlesque. The “ dignity 
“ of the Court ” has before now led its representative to 
trate many strange sayings and doings; but we never 
recollect its having prompted a Judge to propose to obtain 
from a clergyman who had abandoned preferment rather 
than tamper with conscientious convictions a recognition, 
either ready or tardy, of the duty which he owes to his 
Sovereign to pull off his green stole, and of the duty which 
he owes to his country to snuff out his candles. The 
Judge speaks words of wisdom when he declares at last 
that this attempt would be entirely beneath the dignity of 
the Court ; but he would have consulted his own dignity 
a little more completely if he had not chosen the open 
Court for the process of audibly reaching a conclusion at 
once sound and inglorious. If the Ritualists err in mis- 
taking the proportions of things, doomsters can hardly be 
acquitted when they perpetrate the absurdity of propound- 
ing their own construction of rubrical niceties with Sinaitic 
thunders. Lord Penzance may have heard that keeping 
Mr. Green in prison was doing much harm to the cause 
dear to the Church Association; so he may have thought 
it worth while to try how little good to the same cause 
letting Mr. Green out could effect. Eight years have 
elapsed since the Public Worship Act became law, and 
all men, from the Episcopate downwards, except the 
Church Association and Lord Penzance, have grown 
heartily sick of it. Till this recent exhibition, we had 
hoped that facts might have had some effect even upon 
the Judge. A Royal Commission is sitting to reform the 
ecclesiastical judicature. Will it be able to reform the 
ecclesiastical judiciary ? 


NEW STREETS AND OVERCROWDING. 


t beg case of Spencer v. the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, which was tried before Mr. Justice Carrry on 
Monday, may serve to remind those who interest them- 
selves in the housing of the London poor how little has 
yet been done to make that housing any better. The 
question raised by the action had reference to the inter- 
pretation of the 33rd Section of the Metropolitan Im- 
provements Act of 1877. In form this question was highly 
technical; but Mr. Justice Cuirty had really to decide 
whether some five thousand people in the parish of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields should be driven to pack them- 
selves a little closer in that already overcrowded district. 
The plaintiff owns sixty-three houses inhabited by the 
labouring classes, and the Metropolitan Board wish to 
remove these houses, in order to make a new street from 
Piccadilly Circus to New Oxford Street. Accordingly the 
Board served the plaintiff, first with a notice to treat for 
the purchase of his houses, and next with a notice that a 
jury would be summoned to assess the purchase-money 
and compensation. It may be supposed that the plaintiff 
was not satisfied with the amount he expected to get from 
a jury, for, by way of reply to these notices, he disputed 
the right of the Board to take down his houses. The Act, 
he maintained, marked out two conditions, by satisfying 
one or other of which the Board might do all that they 
wanted to do; and neither of these conditions has been 
complied with. Before the Board can take, for the purposes 
of the Act, fifteen or more houses occupied by the labouring 
classes, they must prove to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of State that sufficient accommodation for the displaced 
inmates has been provided upon certain specified lands; and, 
in order to the fulfilment of this condition, the Board are 


directed from time to time to acquire or sppeppriate land, 
and to sell or let the same for the erection of dwellings for 
the labouring class. The Secretary of State is empowered, 
however, to waive this condition, provided that the Board 
is able to prove to his satisfaction that the required 
accommodation has been provided elsewhere. In the 
present case, the Board has not proved to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of Srate that the necessary accommoda- 
tion has been provided on certain specified lands, nor had 
they obtained the consent of the Secrerary of Stare to 
forego this proof. Their contention was that the time for 
making their choice between these alternatives had not 
arrived. They admitted that before taking possession of 
more than fifteen houses they were bound to provide in 
some way for the displaced tenants ; but they maintained 
that, as they had not yet taken possession of the honses, 
they had not come under the obligations imposed by the 
Act. Thus the whole question turned on the meaning of 
the word “take” in the 33rd Section. Is it equivalent to 
parchase or to taking possession? Mr. Justice Carry 
held that it is equivalent to purchase, and that, as the 
Board had bought the plaintiff’s houses, subject to the 
assessment of the purchase-money by a jury, they had 
taken them within the meaning of the Act. That being 
so, it was admitted that the Board had no case. They had 
done what they are permitted to do under one of two con- 
ditions, without having fulfilled either of them. Accord- 
ingly an injunction was granted, and the Board were 
forbidden to go any further with the purchase until they 
had complied with the proviso in tho 33rd Section of the 
Act. Mr. Justice Currry did not say that the interests of 
the labouring classes would not be well protected under 
the Statute as interpreted by the Board, but he thought 
that they would be siill better protected under the Statute 
as interpreted by the plaintiff, and he saw no ground for 
cutting down the intention of the Legislature. 

The decision, if it is not upset, is important, because it 
is more and more evident that if anything effectual is done 
to provide the London poor with better honses, it will be 
done in connexion with the construction of new streets. 
The hope on which the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts were 
founded is essentially a hope deferred. The municipal 
anthorities are less anxious than was expected to put the 
Acts in force, and for some cause or other there is not 
much eagerness on the part either of philanthropic Com- 
panies or of speculative builders to take the cleared spaces 
off the authorities’ hands. As the schemes contemplated 
by the Acts, even when they were most numerous and 
most vigorously pushed forward, never kept pace with the 
crying demand for more accom modation, the huge arrears 
of bad and insufficient housing remain untouched. Here 
and there a block of new buildings may be met with, but 
in comparison with the new buildings that are needed they 
amount to nothing. It must be admitted that the diffi- 
culties of carrying out the full design of the Acts have 
proved unexpectedly great; and as yet, though the Acts 
have been tinkered more than once, no great good seems 
to have come of them. The making of new streets, on the 
other hand, is @ process that is much more likely to be 
pushed on vigorously. The interests of the neighbourhood 
are concerned in improvements of this kind, and the 
Metropolitan Board gets credit for undertaking and carry- 
ing them through. If, however, they are carried through 
without reference to the interests of the poor inhabitants 
of the districts through which the new streets pass, they 
cannot fail to inflict on them very great additional suffer- 
ing. New streets are seldom laid out in wealthy and 
fasbionable neighbourhoods. There streets sufficient for 
all purposes exist already. Where new streets are wanted 
is among those nests of dwellings that were either squalid 
to begin with, or have become squalid from lapse of time 
and change of circumstance. Here, though the necessi- 
ties of traffic call for better means of communication, 
the necessities of the inhabitants call at the very least 
for no farther curtailment of the space already too scanty 
in which they have to live. In the first instance, the 
second of these necessities was entirely put out of sight. 
Railways and streets were planned with wanton dis- 
regard of what might happen to the poor who were 
turned out of their houses to make room for them. 
Now that Parliament has a better sense of its duties, 
and has forbidden the making of more improvements on 
this same easy-going principle, the Metropolitan Board 
find that their action is inconveniently fettered by new 
restraints. What the Board desire is to recoup them. 
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selves for the cost of the new streets out of the money 
they get from the houses to be built in them. But if 
these houses are to be inhabited by the poor whom the 
making of the street has displaced, the gratification of 
this wish must be seriously interfered with. Houses let 
out in rooms to weekly tenants are not likely to yield a 

rofit which will repay the Board for the large outlay they 
sa necessarily incurred ; and as a consequence of this, 
there have been numerous attempts on the part of the 
Board, either by litigation or by legislation, to get theseverity 
of the recent Acts abated. 

The argument usually employed is the increased facilities 
which railways afford for living some little way out of 
London. Why, it is asked, when land in St. Giles’s is wanted 
for other purposes, and can only be had at a price which 
makes it essential from a business point of view to devote it 
to other purposes, should the poor want to live there any 
longer? There are healthier situations to be had five miles 
ont, and thereare Railway Companies willing to carry the men 
to and from their work at convenient hours and low fares. 
There is no need for any public body to busy itself about 
the provision of new houses in these outlying districts. 
Private enterprise is doing this quite fast enough, and all 
that is wanted to stimulate it to still greater activity is 
greater readiness on the part of the poor to move into the 
houses when they are built. The main thing which pre- 
vents this greater readiness from showing itself is the 
weak kindness of Parliament in insisting on the provision 
of fresh accommodation for displaced tenants in the very 
district in which they have been accustomed to live. The 
answer to this reasoning—the conclusive answer, as it 
seems to us—in many cases lies in the old plea that the 
poor cannot be thus sent into the suburbs without suf- 
fering greatly by the change. It is true that a man’s 
work has often little or no reference to the place where 
he happens to live. He goes to one part of London to-day 
and to another part next month, just as the requirements. 
of his particular trade determine. But this is mainly 
true of the skilled artisan, and the classes with which 
this question has most to do are usually below the skilled 
artisan. They work for particular shops, which will not 
move because they move, and‘their work being necessarily 
ec they may lose it altogether if they do not 

appen to be close at hand when it has to be done. Nor 
is it the men of a family only that work among the 
London poor. There are an infinity of humble industries 
in which the women and children of a family find em- 
ployment. They are charwomen, or milkgirls, or shoe- 
blacks, or errand boys. How are these trades to be 
carried on if the whole family lives miles away? A work- 
man’s season ticket is a serious addition to the rent of a 
house in the suburbs. What would it be if the mother and 
three or four children had to take season tickets as well ? 
There is no escape therefore from the necessity of living near 
their work. If they go away from it, it will go away from 
them. The true remedy for the dilemma in which the 
Metropolitan Board find themselves—a dilemma of which 
we do not at all wish to underrate the difficulty—is not to 
be looked for in any relaxation of the safeguards with 
which Parliament has surrounded the execution of Metro- 
politan improvements. The sooner the Board get this 
idea out of their heads the sooner they may hope to enter 
upon some more profitable line of inquiry. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR PALMER. 


fb dere ss is now, unhappily, no doubt whatever that the worst 
of the reports which have been brought up from the Desert 
with so many contradictions is the true one. Professor Palmer's 
party was attacked at midnight in the Mea 4 Sudr, a short dis- 
tahce south-east of Aydin Masa, by a mixed band of ruffians sent 
down for the purpose from El Arish or Nakhl, probably under 
orders from Cairo. There was fighting, and the friendly Sheikh 
who accompanied Palmer, with his nephew and the money which 
Palmer was taking to his allies of the Desert, escaped. In the 
morning they were surrounded and taken prisoners, being five 
against thirty or forty. They appear to have been kept in un- 
certainty for two or three days; then they were informed that 
their death was resolved upon. Apparently a choice was offered 
them; for Palmer (who was known in the Desert as the Sheikh 
Abdullah and seems to have been taken by his captors for a Syrian) 
and Gill leaped over the precipice, while Charrington, with the 
three servants, was shot. Colonel Warren, whose conduct of the 
expedition sent in search of the party seems beyond praise, ascer- 
tained by direct evidence of prisoners, not only the particulars of 
the massacre, but also the names of the murderers, and probably 


by this time has some of them at least in safe custody. It is to 
be hoped that no false sentiment will interfere with the condj 
punishment due for the crime. Sad, indeed, it is to reflect that 
thus should have been caused the death, not only of these two 
gallant and promising officers, but also of a scholar whose attain. 
ments have been equalled by few, and whose work in his own 
field, comparatively young as he was, has been surpassed by none, 

Palmer's biography, which might be, and we hope will be, told 
at length, may be here indicated in a few ‘lines. He was born at 
Cambridge in the year 1840. By some lucky accident he became 
early in life acquainted with the late Rev. George Skinner 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Jesus, afterwards Chaplain of King’s, 
who first, it would seem, introduced him to the study of Oriental] 
languages, and gave him the rudiments of Arabic. When he 
was sixteen or so he made, as has happened to many men, 
false start in life ; he went into a merchant’s office in London, 
proposing to enter upon a commercial career. While in this 
work he is said to have learned colloquial French by the simple 
method of frequenting restaurants and cafés haunted by French. 
men. Italian he also learned during the City period by a 
journey or residence in Italy ; and he appears to have continued 
his Oriental studies while still in a London office. Finally, when 
it became, one may suppose, quite clear to himself as well as his 
friends that in no work connected with buying and selling would 
his abilities be of the least use to him, he gave up the City. In. 
deed, of business aptitude Professor Palmer possessed none what- 
ever; few men have shown less ability to look after their own 
interests than he; in every transaction of his life money seems to 
have been the last thing thought of. At the age, then, of twenty- 
three, when most men have taken their degree, he entered at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated in the year 
1867, taking a third class in Classical Honours. The College 
seems to have learned by this time that it possessed that rarest 
of students—one with a “turn” for Oriental studies, It is 
indeed amazing, when one comes to think of it, that the absolute 
necessity and steady demand for Oriental scholarship created by 
our vast Eastern possessions has not long since caused the founda- 
tion and rapid development in the Universities of a flourishing 
school for such studies. 

The Governing Body of St. John’s, however, did what they 
could. They gave Palmer a Fellowship. When, three or four 
years later, the Lord Almoner’s Professorship of Arabic fell vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. Theodore Preston, the late Dr. Wellesley, 
then Dean of Windsor, elected Palmer to the office. This lucky 
windfall enabled him to keep his Fellowship even after marri 
Before his election, however, he had made two journeys in the 
Sinaitic Desert, the second of which, for audacity and success, 
was only equalled by his last adventurous expedition. He 
accompanied Captain (now Sir Charles) Wilson on the Survey 
of Sinai as interpreter, collector of traditions, and reader of 
inscriptions. On the completion of the Survey he undertook for 
the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund a journey 
through and across the Desert of the Tih, accompanied by his 
friend Mr. C, F. Tyrwhitt Drake alone. They walked the whole 
way, having neither escort nor dragoman, but trusting entirely to 
Palmer's power of conciliating the Arabs, a power which never 
failed him. The results of the journey were embodied in a work 
called the Desert of the Exodus. 

The last ten years of his life were spent at home, and given up 
to work as continuous and as arduous as was ever attempted by any 
one man. III health and domestic trouble caused by the long ill- 
ness and death of his wife caused no interruption. The enumera- 
tion of his labours during these years is astonishing. Dictionaries 
in Arabic and Persian, grammars and manuals of Oriental tongues, 
editions of Arab and Persian poems, a History of Jerusalem, the 
editing of the voluminous memoirs of the Survey of Western 
Palestine, the translation and transliteration of the name-lists for 
that work, correspondence with Oriental scholars all over the world, 
a translation into Persian of the New Testament and of the Koran 
into English, verses from Swedish, Arabic, Persian, Rommany, and 
Urdu, a continual flow of articles and papers for reviews and 
magazines, form his literary budget for these years. In addition to 
all this, he had for more than a year become a journalist ; he had 
lectured regularly during term; he had taken a great part in organ- 
izing the Oriental Languages Tripos; he had received a good 
many pupils; and he had examined continually for the Uivil 
Service Commission. In the midst of so many labours it would 
szem as if he could not find for recreation a single hour in the 
day or night unoccupied. Yet there was never a man who 
took greater delight in the society of his friends, and there was 
seldom a day in which he could not find an hour or two to 
give them. For, in fact, this man of many books was the least 
bookish of men. There was not in him the smallest touch of 
pedantry ; perhaps, from a literary point of view, he was care- 
less of form; no other writer of verse, for instance, was less 
affected by the fashions, mannerisms, and conceits of the day—@ 
thing easy to be understood when it is remembered that he never 
read any modern poets at all. Certainly no man, not even Palmer, 
could know the whole corpus of literature ; though perhaps he might, 
one thinks, had length of years been allotted to him, have remedied 
the confusion of Babel, and restored to the human race, after 
learning all languages, the primitive tongue. It is bewildering 
even to think of the groups and families of languages which this 
scholar might have grasped in his comprehensive brain; it fills 
one with despair to realize the grievous, the irremediable loss to 
philology brought by the destruction of one man. 
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He went to meet his fate with a light heart. He rejoiced, in 
the brief letters which he sent home, in the hope of doing some- 
thing “ for our side” ; he was proud of the mission with which 
he was entrusted ; it seemed to him a great thing—as indeed it 
was—that he should be found, as those who sent him out assured 
him truthfully, “the only man in the Empire who could be 
do the work.” The only man! Yes; it was 
even so. And since he was the only man who could do that 
work; since, moreover, it was @ great achievement, unique 
and of vast national importance, which he was sent to accom- 

ish, and did accomplish; since, also, everybody by this time 
= in general terms the secret of his embassy, is it not 
time for the Government to cease from their vague references 
to “ Professor Palmer's Paige rm and gallant conduct,” and 
to proclaim with pride that there has been one more noble 
deed done by an Englishman, and that man not a soldier or 
man of arms, but a simple Cambridge scholar, of stature small 
and feeble arm? We may assume that before long some form of 
memoir or durable record of this remarkable man will be pre- 

ed by his friends; and no doubt full justice will then be done 
to his memory in connexion with the late campaign. Surely, 
however, it would be graceful, and perhaps patriotic, were this 
simple justice dore to him in the — where justice should be 
done to every man who deserves well of his country—the House 
of Commons. : 

Not only was the late Professor Palmer the least bookish of 
scholars ; he was also skilled and practised in many of thosearts which 
seem, to persons of dull imagination, incompatible with the serious 

ursuit of learning. For example, he could act; he could paint; 

. was even an adept in the art of legerdemain; he knew not 
only how the tricks of conjurors are accomplished, but he could 
also do them—which is a very different thing. You may show a 
dozen men how to “ palm” a card, yet not one of them will be 
able to do it, save in clumsy and palpable fashion ; the method 
employed for the concealment and passage of coins may be 
demonstrated before a whole roomful of people, yet not one be 
able to deceive by means of that knowledge. On one occasion 
Professor Palmer, with another as clever as himself, attended 
an afternoon performance of a well-known conjurer, and in the 
evening performed every single trick in a drawing-room. He 
could also do what is called “ thought-reading,” and he was 
able to do this, with many other wonderful things, including 
mesmerism, because he possessed to a very remarkable degree 
the faculty of sympathy; not the common and feminine power 
of grieving with those who mourn, but the wider power of 
understanding others and of looking at things from their point 
of view. Thus he seemed to understand by a kind of instinct, 
and without the necessity of words, what people were thinking 
about. It was a faculty which, allied as it was in him with a 
rare unselfishness, endeared him to his friends, and gave him 
extraordinary power over all kinds of men. Some men obtain 
this power by the display of strength and courage. It is rarer 
to find it associated with this possession of the highest form of 
sympathy, Palmer possessed it, and by its means he compelled 
the hearts of all, whether of men or women in the realm of 
England, or of the wild tribes between the Mount of Aaron and 
the Springs of Moses. It is a faculty which cannot be acquired, 
but it may be trained and developed; and one can easily imagine 
that it requires before all a kindly nature, and that it may be most 
easily crushed and destroyed by the cultivation of the passions of 
envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness, from which Professor 
Palmer, if any man, was entirely free. 


LORD ROSEBERY AT EDINBURGH. 


ae lecture to Scotchmen on patriotism is about as necessary as 
to send owls to Athens. Some Scotch students, however, seem 
to need rather stringent lessons om common decency; and these 
the Rector of Edinburgh University, Lord Rosebery, did not find 
it opportune to give in his address to his singular constituents. 
The custom of the Scotch Universities is to permit the youths that 
frequent them to elect some person of distinction as Rector. The 
duties of the Rector are to make a speech and to endure being 
pelted with peas. For some reason, all popular academic “ func- 
tions” always stir up the mud of academic life and bring it to the 
surface. At Oxford you see men howling like demoniacs in the 
gallery at Commemoration whom you never notice elsewhere. 
They are unknown at Cowley, on the river, in the schools. Once 
a year they annoy the visitors and discredit the University. 
Edinburgh seems to be rich in the same class of cubs. The re- 
port that the students hustled and “ bonnetted ” a new Professor, 
an Englishman, before Lord Rosebery’s lecture seems to have 
the invention of a courteous and accurate local journal. 
Some of the men certainly illustrated Scotch hospitality and 
Scotch patriotism in a sufficiently offensive manner. Scotch 
teligion suffered at their hands when Professor Flint opened 
the business with a prayer. If the prayer had been in Latin 
we might advance the excuse that many of the students, fresh 
from country schools, did not ne Hones the language and did 
not know what was going on. But the prayer was couched in the 
English tongue, and was interrupted by boisterous. horse-play. 
‘The rest of the ceremonies were conducted under a galling fire of 
» Which caused illustrious visitors to put up their umbrellas. 
Lord Rosebery had spoken at very great » but not in 


avery amusing style, parties of the students went and broke 
windows at the close of a torchlight procession. On the whole, 
the performances were at least on a level with the worst that has 
yet Non attempted by rowdy “smugs ” in the English Universi- 
ties, The Academic year has thus begun with great promise, 
and the advantage of possessing a Lord Rector has been illustrated 
afresh. Only the presence of the “ man in the red tie” was wanti 

to make the festivities thoroughly satisfactory to all but the insul 
visitors. 

Lord Rosebery’s address, as we have said, was not remarkable 
for vivacity. Had it been delivered before instead of after the 
pea-throwing, even that excess might have been regarded as an 
almost excusable reaction against the speech. The breaking of 
windows may, perhaps, be palliated on the same grounds. ‘he 
difficulty of lecturing on Scotch patriotism lies in the singular 
belief of many Lowlanders that they are Celts. Their ancestors 
knew better, and hated a Highlander as a Border settler in 
America hates an Indian. But when Lord Rosebery said, with 
perfect truth, “It is good for the Empire that we should preserve 
our nationality,” the students cheered for the Celtic chair, and for 
that eminent Celt, Professor Blackie. Lord Rosebery, too, said, 
“ Suppose the English had effaced your race, as the ancient Picts 
were eflaced, and colonized the country with her own people.” 
Suppose,indeed! Why that is precisely what the English did nearly 
up to the Highland line. The language of the Scotch kingdom was 
English, the blood of the nobles was Norman, that of the people 
was English and Scandinavian, with those remains of Celtic race 
which exist in England as much as in the Lowlands. The cha- 
racter of the Lowland Scot is at the opposite pole to that of 
the pleasing and courteous, but untrustworthy, Celt. Mr. Carlyle 
was a typical Lowland Scot, as “dour” and mordant as his own 
east wind and as English and Scandinavian blood, soured by a 
bleak environment, could make him. Scotchmen, exclusive of 
Celts, are Yorkshiremen or Northumbrians carried to a higher 
power. They have the same caution, irony, courage, and “ dour- 
ness,” only rather more so. The character is well worth pre- 
serving, as every distinction of character is, ina cosmopolitan age. 


That was Lord Rosebery’s argument, and most people will agree * 


with his conclusions. “If the whole world were peopled by a 
single race, however perfect, life would lose much of its interest 
and charm.” It would also lose a very great deal of its humour. 
Whether the Scotch do or do not possess this quality (and, in 
spite of their maligners, we believe some of them do), they are 
the cause of the exercise of humour in others. So are members 
of all nations and races; the nigger contributes his share; good 
things have been said by Maori and Murri; the Dutchman has 
often been a standing joke, though he had the best of the laugh 
in South Africa, The Englishman himself is a great source of 
mirth to the French and Italians. Our teeth, which project about 
a yard; our Scotch bonnets, which we always wear; the ringlets 
of our women, and their boots—these things are the delight of 
Southern Europe. Even the Yankee has added to the guiety of 
nations. Mr. Howells talks much of the “ great American joke” 
which all the citizens are “in.” That jest amuses us too. Part 
of the joke is to say, like Mr. Howells, that fiction has become “a 
finer art” since those bad old models—Dickens and Thackeray— 
were removed. Part of the joke is to call English “an insular 
dialect,” and Irving’s Knickerbocker book the greatest humorous 
etlort of the century. 
If no remarks like these provoke, 
Come, live with us, and share the joke, 


cry the American men of letters, and we laugh merrily at their 
patriotic fun. ‘Thus, setting aside graver matters and “ the bonn 
Highland regiments that sprang first into the trenches at Tel-e 
Kebir,’ the mere humours and contrasts of natious justify the 
existence of patriotism. By all means let the Scotch continue 
to be themselyes. We would not have the “ Edinberry” accent 
less acute, or that of Fifeshire prolonged into a less wailing and 
musical drawl. We desire not to see briefer bills in Edinburgh 
hotels, or more courtesy among Scotch railway porters. We 
would not whustle on the Sawbath, if to do so is to shake one 
thorn out of the Scotch thistle; and never, never may Germany 
and Mr. Robertson Smith impair the “ fundamentals” of Covenant- 
ing religion. If these things are essentially necessary, and if 
without them Scotch breakiasts, marmalade, hospitality, pluck, 
kindness, and perseverance are to perish, then we wish eternal 
endurance to the Edinburgh accent and the strictest form of the 
Sabbath. Perhaps the students may even be allowed to burn an 
English professor now and then on a few files of the courteous 
and patriotic Scotsman, if that practice alone can keep alive the 
sacred fire of the Scottish genius. But we trust that such ex- 
treme measures may not be necessary. While Professor Blackie 
still writes prose and verse, disregarding ‘‘the laws of God and 
man, and metre,” while he still quotes Greek untrammeled by 
grammar or accent, and is still learning to spell whisky in 
Gaelic, the spirit of Scotia is not wholly subdued, her coat of arms 
is not “tore,” like that of Miss Squeers, nor has her sun gone 
down behind the Western wave. 

When we have agreed with Lord Rosebery that patriotism and 
national character, and especially Scotch patriotism and national 
character, are excellent things, there does not seem to remain 


much more to say on the subject. . Lord Rosebery thinks English — 


feeling shows itself in an impatience of Scotchmen (he said 
“ Scotsmen”) and Irishmen. One must look very close to discern 
the impatience. No other people in the world would have 
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tolerated the Irish, nay, petted them, as we do. As for the Scotch 
in England, they live even as the English, only more purely and 
strenuously, Their excellent qualities are everywhere the topics 
of praise; their modesty and ditlidence are frequently applauded 
in the highest circles. Or rather, in England the distinction of 
Scotch and English is almost obliterated and forgotten; it is only 
remembered in Scotland, where people have more time on their 
hands. The Scotch have a good quality not noticed by Lord 
Rosebery, for which Mr. Butcher praised the Greeks, in his in- 
augural address at Edinburgh. The Scotch have in some degree 
the happy art of forgetting, and do not make themselves miser- 
able, as the Irish would do, over Flodden and Culloden, Ancrum 
Moor, Dunbar, Pinkie Mains, Falkirk, and all the rest of it. 
In Ireland the recollection of these affairs would yearly be kept 
fresh in Protestant and Catholic blood. In Scotland people have 
forgotten the details, and the Darien business, and only remember 
that they are Scotch as a source of joyous pride, unmingled by a 
sense of ancestral grievances. Thus, as Lord Rosebery says, 
“Scotland has preserved her fundamentals. She retained her 
Oburch, her law, and her teaching.” Her Church most of her 
members of Parliament are pledged, we believe, to disestablish, by 
way of giving a lead over the stiffer fence of the Church of Eng- 
land, ‘This is part of what Lord Rosebery well calls “ the histo- 
rical conservatism ” of the Scotch people. As to her “ law,” es 
cially her marriage law, that is almost indispensable to the British 
novelist, who would feel hampered without Scotch marriages. Of 
her “teaching” not very much is known, as Mr. Jebb lately re- 
marked with particular reference to the scholastic methods of a 
brother Professor. Nobody wants, then, to rob Scotland of —_ 
thing that is hers. She is already what Lord Rosebery on Ny 
hoped she might become, “ the envy of mankind ”—that is, of 

of mankind who appreciate a splendid fishing and shooting 
country, and a hardy though humble people. “A kindly Scot,” 
the old term of the ballad, is usually deserved by Caledonians 
when they are not thinking about their nationality, and do not 
feel it necessary to be stern and wild and unkempt. There is no 
real virtue in wildness; and combs, though once regarded as 
’ maagical instruments, have long been quite familiar. The Scot 
does most credit to his country, and so is most a patriot, when he is 
not thinking it necessary to assert his patriotism at the top of his 
voice. If the world replied to the cry “Scotland for the Scotch” 
by saying “ Nothing but Scotland for the Scotch,” the land of 
cakes would soon be inconveniently crowded. Scotchmen who 
have emigrated seldom bluster about their native land. They 
leave that to blatant provincialism, 


THE INDIANS AT WIMBLEDON. 


T is said that the Crown Law Officers have come to the relief of 
Mr. Gladstone’s conscience on the subject of Colonel Stanley’s 
now celebrated poser to Lord Hartington on Tuesday. There can 
be little doubt that such is the fact ; for what is the good of Liberal 
Crown Officers, as Liberalism is now understood, except to find 
excuses for Mr. Gladstone's actions? Nevertheless, the logical 
mind, independent of party, will probably admit that the Bill of 
Rights has a case against the member for Midlothian. Indian 
troops are Indian troops, be they few or many; and Mr, 
Gladstone, of all men, ought not to deny that an army may be 
made of detachments from different regiments. In other days, 
the Last Dying Speech of the Bill of Rights, Faithfully Reported 
as Uttered on Wimbledon Common, would have made its appear- 
ance in broad-sheet before now. But we are not so frivolous as our 
ancestors; and, indeed, it is ill jesting with Mr. Gladstone. 
After his oration on Wednesday, when he was good enough to 
constitute himself the evident sense of a House which, by his own 
showing, bad not allowed itself the opportunity of having any sense 
on the subject, ¢ace ought to be Latin for a candle with all wise 
men. The Bill of Rights must be left to groan and die—unless, 
perchance, it is necessary to resuscitate it some day when Mr. 
Gladstone, or Mr. Gladstone’s successors, find it convenient. 
After all, it is a pleasing addition to the already goodly list of 
instances in which Mr. Gladstone in office has turned his back 
upon Mr, Gladstone out of office. Besides, everybody is very glad 
to see.a deputation of the Indian army among us, It may, indeed, 
seem to be cruel kindness to invite them over here in November, 
and to put them on the very coldest spot near London, with the 
exception of the hills to the north. Lut, if their arrival had been 
hastened or postponed, it would not have been so convenient for 
Mr. Gladstone; and that consideration closes all mouths. With 
one hand he abolishes the British Constitution, with the other he 
summons men of Ind from the furthest Kast to witness his triumph. 
It is certain that, if anybody else had proposed Cléture, Mr. 
Gladstone would have opposed it; and it is certain that when 
other people summoned men of Ind from the furthest East Mr. 
Gladstone opposed that. But what does it matter? Mr. Gladstone 
has a better defence even than the candid person who asked, 
“ Because I was a fool yesterday, is that any reason why I 
should be a fool to-day?” He does not admit that he was a 
fooi yesterday, or any day, which is indeed a sacrilegious thought. 
Nor was he. He did and said what suited him then, and he does 
and says what suits him now. ‘The course of conduct is not 
unknown to Orientals, and it is probable that the visitors will fully 
understand it. 
For those visitors themselves, let it be repeated, no Englishman 


who is an Englishman can have anything but a hearty welcome, 
The people who were troubled about the Holy Carpet will perhape 
be alarmed at this embassy of unbelievers; but, on the other hand, 
there is a fine opening for tracts at Sutherland House. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that the ruthless interviewing which was practised 
on Cetewayo will not be tried here, and that if it is, Sir Henry 
Davy and the other authorities will have the good sense to stop it, 
If it were not for the incorrigible stupidity of many Englishmen, 
no warning of the kind would be necessary; but as it is, it prow 
bably is necessary. The great British public may be profitably 
requested to remember that these tried soldiers are not savages, 
that some of them at least are of very good blood and 
breeding, that all of them know Englishmen already, and that 
in all probability none of them are fools. The United Kingdom 
Alliance and the Anti-Vaccination Society, the Salvation Army, 
and the Anti-Tobacco League may be civilly desired to keep their 
hands off. Although an English November is not exactly a suit- 
able time for them to see England, and though it is not easy to 
conceive a more deplorable being than a Madrassee or a Scinde man 
in a good peasoup fog, England, and even London, contains plenty 
of sights which are worth seeing, and which they would probably 
enjoy seeing. They would have liked Wimbledon much better 
in July, doubtless, and the Wimbledon meeting then would not 
have been a bad sight for them. But that cannot be helped. Lord: 
Hartington, in what was for him a really expansive speech (just 
before Colonel Stanley posed him so terribly), undertook to make 
their visit satisfactory in all respects. ‘That is vague, but in itself 
satisfactory. Let it be hoped that the exertion of reconciling 1882 
with 1878 will not distract Lord Hartivgton’s mind too much 
from his very creditable determination. 

The irrepressible reporter has of course begun to be foolish on 
the subject. The writer who has discoursed of the “fierce red- 
breeched Beloce:ee” in the Z'%mes must be a near relation of him who 
dilated the other day on the “ fearful blue of the Marines.” But 
it is true that the Beloochees wear red breeches, and that is not 
the worst trial which they have undergone. There was once a 
Beloochee corps, which may or may not be still in existence, and 
on which its inventive commandant inflicted a uniform whereof 
the chief component parts were a green tunic and magenta trousers 
—a fact which shows that Major Gahagan’s taste in dress is not 
extinct in the Indian army. Whether, however, the 7%mes repor- 
ter thought that fierceness and red breeches necessarily accom- 

nied each other, or merely threw in the phrase to give “ lurid 

rilliancy ” to his style, it is impossible to say. ‘lhe Beloochee, 
however, is certainly among us, and so are many other good men 
and true who have come to be defenders of the Empire by the 
most infallible of all processes in public as well as private life— 
that of beginning by being enemies and ending by being friends, 
The absence of any representatives of the Ghoorkas has been 
not unreasonably deplored; but almost every other fighting 
race of India appears among the thirty or forty officers and 
men who are quartered at Wimbledon. Perhaps, however, 
we ought not to say quartered, in deference to the Bill of Rights 
and Mr. Gladstone’s feelings. Even the Afghan race, who, but for 
“ somebody.” (to imitate the polite vagueness which used to cha- 
racterize speech on similar subjects in Jacobite days), might have 
already gone. through the beneticent process described above, 
appears in certain Pathan troopers from the Punjab and its fron- 
tiers. As fer the rest, Sikhs and Mahrattas, Rajputs and Jats, 
Bengalees and Madrassees, have all amalgamated, thanks to the 
wisdom with which India, and India almost alone of British pos- 
sessidns, has hitherto been ruled. To describe what that wisdom 
is, and how India has been ruled, would be perhaps irrelevant. 
But it may be briefly and not inaccurately said that, it any one will 
draw up a syllabus of the art of ruling according to the present 
revered Prime Minister of England, then that will show exactly 
the way in which India has noé been ruled. 

No doubt that satisfactory programme of amusements which 
Lord Hartington has been drawing up has been calculated to suit 
the tastes of the visitors. The Lusitania was polite enough to 
bring them just in time for the Lord Mayor’s Show, though there 
were probably ceremonial difficulties in the way of their officers 
being asked to the dinner. There is the gallery of the House of 
Commons, but under the present circumstances that is not a very 
lively resort, Would a Jat enjoy the theatre, and if so would he be 
likely to prefer the Gaiety to the Lyceum? Fishing for grayling - 
is buta chilly diversion for men who are accustomed to the sun; 
but fox-hunting might please some of them. There are Zoological 
Gardens in India, so that that diversion would lack novelty, and itis 
possible that man may tire of the underground railway. Suppos- 
ing the visitors’ tastes to be as purely military as some authorities 
pronounce them to be, it is to be feared that London will by no 
means impress them. There are not as many soldiers in or about 
it as at an Indian station, even not of the first class, and they are 
much more scattered. It is odd how, when one thinks of them, the 
attractions of London diminish to the streets and the size and the 
noise. Decoration by the Queen in person would probably be 
worth to all of these warriors more than the journey hither and 
back again, and that is very nearly promised them. but with this 
exception it is rather difficult for a Londoner to know what 
delights to offer to men who have scruples at being asked to dinner, 
and who pretty certainly would not enjoy an evening party or an 
afternoon tea. 

Thoughts like these are not unfrequently the thoughts ofa careful 
host who is diffident about his powers of amusing a strange guest. 
But if both host and guest be good fellows, the difficulty generally 
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. en the matter comes to trial, and when both are 
disappear be pleased with each other. It is not conceit or 
folly to suppose that the mere fact of a visit to England is a suffi- 
ciently interesting thing to @ native soldier of the Indian army. 
The natives of India, especially those of them from whom that army 
js drawn, are as far as possible from being inactive of brain, or 
deficient in the power of receiving impressions. They represent, 
at least some of them, a civilization older than our own, and not 
Jess elaborate, if less perfect. They understand well enough—or 
if not well enough, yet well enough to receive that very comple- 
ment of understanding which their visit here should bring them— 
the strange relation of England to theirown country. They have 
seen already the military power which has done most, but not all, 
to establish that relation, and their visit will show them some- 
thing more of the other forces at work than they could see 
jn India. They will also see, it is to be hoped, that the services 
which they have done for the Empire are heartily acknowledged 
on this side of the water. It is said that one of the principal 
means by which Russia has so marvellously extended her rule is 
the custom of inviting members of subject and allied races to St. 
Petersburg, and of holding out the right hand of fellowship to them 
there. There is, therefore, no harm, but good in the visit, or at 
least there ought to be, and nothing has suffered as yet but the 
Bill of Rights and Lord Hartington’s presence of mind. As for 
Mr. Gladstone's consistency, that was never in danger. There are, 
it is said, two sorts of reputations that can bear any charge brought 

inst them—one which is absolutely stainless, and one which is 
hopelessly spotted. There is no need to inquire too curiously into 
the exact category of impunity under which Mr. Gladstone's con- 
sistency falls, 


THE PRINCESS OF AHLDEN. 


N the evening of July 1, 1694, Count Philip Christopher von 
Kénigsmarck left his abode at Hanover, to be seen no more 
of men. He was descended from a noble Swedish family of 
illustrious reputation ; but, like his elder brother, Count Charles 
John, who figures in Evelyn’s sober pages as “‘ that base coward 
€. Koningsmark,” he was personally known as a reckless soldier of 
fortune. The English envoy at the Court of Dresden, who had 
met him in England, in Hamburg, in Flanders, and at Hanover, 
described him as a loose fish, whom he would always have avoided 
if it had been in his power todoso. As to his connexion with the 
Electoral Court of Hanover, the following facts only can be estab- 
lished with certainty :—that he was present at an entertainment 
given by the Electoral Prince early in 1688; that by the year 
1691 he was in the Elector’s military service with the rank of 
colonel ; and that in the summer of 1694, though he had already 
been appointed a general of cavalry in the Saxon army, he still 
held the Elector Ernest Augustus’s commission. On the 12th of 
July following, the Electoral Princess Sophia Dorothea’s lady-in- 
waiting and intimate friend, Mlle. von Knesebeck, was placed under 
arrest and subjected to an inquiry before the Board of Privy 
Councillors as da seule confidente de Uintrique, though of what 
intrigue we do not know, and thereupon consigned to a strict im- 
prisonment, from which she did not till three years afterwards, in 
a very wonderful fashion, effect her escape. It was then found 
that she had covered the walls and door of her prison, as well as 
the sides of her bed, with aphoristic writings, produced by coals 
taken out of her firepan. She had, moreover, made occasional 
communications to her Protestant “confessor” and to certain 
officials who visited hér in prison. From the fragmentary evi- 
dence thus furnished it results that she had been accused of having 
sought to create jealousy between the Electoral Prince and his 
wife, and of having persuaded the latter to make an attempt at 
escape. She had repudiated these charges, together with a 
monstrous accusation made against her on the evidence of her 
maid, that she had intended to poison the Electoral Prince. But 
she had confessed to having against her own wish forwarded a 
few letters from the Princess to their destination. What these 
letters were is unknown, but there is evidence that a number of 
letters to Mile. von Knesebeck, her sister, and Count Kénigsmarck, 
which reached Hanover in May, June, and July 1694, were after- 
wards in the hands of the Hanoverian Government. 

But to return to the disappearance of Count Kinigsmarck. On the 
13th of July a Saxon special envoy appeared at Hanover to de- 
mand the release of the Count, whom he claimed as an officer in 
the Saxon service. Being informed that there was no objection to 
granting the Count his formal dismissal, but that he was not at 
the present moment in the hands of the Hanoverian Government, 
the envoy suggested that some search ought to have been previously 
made for the missing officer. In reply, he was coolly told that it 
was undoubtedly an extraordinary case, but that if a person con- 
ducted himself in so extraordinary a way, and was in the habit of 
going forth alone and remaining from home for four-and-twenty 
hours or more without telling any of his people where he might 
be found, there would be no great reason for wonder if in the end 
he were lost altogether, inasmuch as there had in all probability 
been several examples of such an event in the course of the world’s 
history. The matter was not allowed to drop, for the sister of the 
jost man, Countess Marie Aurora von Konigsmarck, who occupied the 
most influential of positions at the Court of Augustus the Strong, 


served, to the question, “ Are we thy brother's keepers?” The 
Hanoverian Government, for its , was naturally very anxious 
to avoid all avoidable friction with princes who might swell the 
number of those who, under the leadership of the jealous joint- 
chief of the elder Brunswick line (Duke Antony Ulric of Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbiittel), were protesting against the recent elevation 
of the Hanoverian branch of the younger line to the Electoral 
dignity. The Elector waxed very wroth at these inquiries and 
demands, which had even gone so far as to suggest that either the 
unfortunate Count was still in prison or he had been made away 
with ; and, finally, Ernest Augustus applied a gentle pressure to the 
Court of Vienna (namely, the threat of withdrawing his troops 
from the war with France then in progress, unless the Emperor's 
Government could make the Saxon hear reason). This was accord- 
ingly done, and though, for Aurora Kénigsmarck’s sake, the pre- 
tence of inquiries was still for a time kept up, the endeavour to 
reach the truth about her brother by this way ended in failure. 

During these negotiations concerning Koénigsmarck, a special 
Hanoverian envoy had been specially instructed to insist upon the 
fact that the disappearance of the Count was in nowise connected 
with the affair of the Electoral Princess Sophia Dorothea, The 
documentary evidence as to this affair is not quite so simple as 
that concerning the other, from which the attempt was made to 
keep it apart. According to the explanatory circular issued by her 
father, Duke George William of Brunswick-Celle (first cousin to 
the Elector Ernest Augustus), she had at first shown “a certain 
froideur” towards her husband, the Electoral Prince George 
‘Lewis; but this feeling of indifference bad, by Mlle. von 
Knesebeck’s insinuations, gradually been heightened into so deep a 
dislike that she had begged her father’s permission to return to 
her parental home. She had hereupon actually paid him a visit, 
but he had sent her back to Hanover, whence, her husband not 
having returned from a journey to Berlin, she had once more, 
under the influence of Mile. von Knesebeck, taken her departure 
for her father’s Qourt. But he had sent word to her that she 
must either at once return to Hanover, or withdraw for the present 
into the Amtshaus (official building) at Ahlden, which was situate 
“on the way.” The Princesa chose the latter alternative, thus 
voluntarily, according to her father’s account, entering the 
“retreat” which was to be the principal scene of her lifelong 
durance. Meanwhile, the lady-in-waiting who had so ill advised 
the Princess was arrested at Hanover by her father’s request. 

This specious narrative is flatly contradicted by extant evidence, 
a the report to have been spread by connivance between the 
eading Ministers of Sophia Dorothea’s father and father-in-law, 
and with an avowed intention of “saving appearances,” that the 
Princess refused to live any longer with her husband, and was 
very anxious to quit Hanover. It has been held to be rendered 
doubly suspicious by the circumstance that Ahlden does not lie in 
any sense “on the way” between Hanover and Celle; but we 
must observe that it is on the way between Hanover and Bruch- 
hausen, whither Sophia Dorothea’s first visit to her father had 
been paid, and which belonged to an outlying part of his 
dominions. In any case, six days before the date of this parental 
explanation, the unhappy daughter had been transferred to 
Ahlden, where she was speedily informed that a divorce suit was 
about to be instituted against her. It was tried before a court of 
justice specially appointed for the purpose, and composed of two 
spiritual and two temporal councillors chosen by Hanover, with 
the same number chosen by Celle. The ground on which Sophia 
Dorothea’s husband, the Electoral Prince George Lewis, sued for 
a divorce was his wife's wilful desertion of him—the act of deser- 
tion being the pretended flight of the Princess to her father. To 
complete the shameful farce, she was induced during the progress 
of the suit to sign a declaration expressing her determination never 
to cohabit again with her husband, and her wish that a divorce 
might be pronounced between them. On the 28th of December 
the judgment was published, according to which the “ innocent” 
party was allowed the right of re-marriage, while this was denied 
to Sophia Dorothea as the “ guilty” party. She was ejected from 
the Electoral house, and her name was struck out of the public 

rayers. The rest of her life—which was spent at Lauenau, in 
tl till February 1696, and then at Ahlden, in the Celle 
dominions—was, as is known, a long period of decently disguised 
captivity. The ‘Princess of Ahlden” died on November 2oth, 
1726. Long before her death, namely in 1698, on the occasion 
of the death of the Elector Ernest Augustus and the accession 
of her divorced husband, she had addressed the latter and his 
mother, then the Dowager Electress Sophia, in terms of sincere 
repentance for the faults she had committed, “ begging his pardon 
at his feet with all her heart.” 

Such is, in substance, the historical evidence that remains to us 
concerning one of the most extraordinary scandals of modern times, 
and one which has given rise to a small library of fiction and of 
history mixed with fiction. The divorced husband of Sophia 
Dorothea, afterwards King George I. of Great Britain, preserved a 
dead silence on the subject; and, by destroying virtually all the 
documentary evidence which was used in the inquiry, the Hano- 
verian and Celle Governments probably succeeded in definitively 
baffling all attempts to arrive at areal knowledge of the secret. 
The very fragments of the divorce suit papers still in existence 
were only secured by the Hanover archives in 1826, obviously 
with an intention to prevent their publication, which intention has, 
in its turn, been frustrated by the recent transfer of the archives 
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public talk of the world; and in the case of a sovereign so uni- 
versaily unpopular as our first King of the House of Hanover, it is 
not atall surprising that the darkest page in his private history should 
have been fondly talked over by his subjects. Lvery one knew 
how little loye was lost between him and his son ; and though 
els to this relation were destined not to be wanting in the 
conenggens history of the dynasty, so that it now seems almost 
superfluous to inquire into the special reasons in each instance, 
et it was naturally pleasant to be able to account for the breach 
awe the unloved Kiovg and his heir after the most distressing 
fashion possible. Doubtless only Jacobites, in bold defiance, 
as Dr. Doran has pointed out, of dates, spoke of the Prince of 
Wales as “ young Kéuigsmarck”; but the fact of his mother's 
divorce and imprisonment was as undeniable as his conviction of her 
innocence, as soon as his tongue was untied by his father’s death, 
was sincere. As to the doom of Sophia Dorothea’s supposed 
paramour, Iforace Walpole (who pooh-poohed the evidence of the 
skeletons in the Tower as aflecting the reputation of Richard ILI.) 
rofessed to have at third hand from King George II., through 
Caroline and Sir Robert, the information that Kénigs- 
marck’s bones had been found under the floor of the Princess's 
ante-chamber at Hanover.. On the other hand, Louis XIV. was 
said to have at his table repeated the rumour that the Count had 
been kept a prisoner in the cellar of the Royal palace. That the 
French Court had, at the time of the disappearance of Kénigsmarck 
and the removal of Sophia Dorothea, been nota little excited on 
the subject, may be gathered from the fact that in the well-known 
correspondence of the Duchess Elisabeth Charlotte of Orleans with 
her aunt the Electress Sophia, as well as in Leibnitz’s extracts 
from it, likewise preserved in the Hanover archives, a significant 
gap occurs from July to November, 1694. 

Though nearly two centuries have passed away since the 
time in question, all that historical inquiry has been able to 
eontribute to a solution of the mystery has consisted in an 
elucidation of its antecedents. And in this attempt aid of a 
peculiar nature was afforded by one of those productions in which 
the seventeenth century delighted, though they have been mostly 
preserved with the single result of mystitying posterity. This was 
the sixth volume, pubiished at Niirnberg in 1707, of the historical 
romance called the Roman Octavia, of which the first five volumes 
had appeared a generation earlier, and which offered to the reader 
a history of the Roman Czsars from Claudius to Vespasian, 
seasoned by the introduction of a number of mysterious episodes 
dealing with transactions of the author's own times under the dis- 

uise of ancient Roman names. This author was no other than 

uke Antony Ulric of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, whose jealousy 
of the younger Hanoverian line has been already noted, and whose 
son had for some months before his premature death been actually 
betrothed to Sophia Dorothea. But, inasmuch as this romance can 
be convicted of glaring contradictiuns of established fact precisely 
where it is possible to check its narrative, a great deal of fiction 
was certainly imported into later histories of Sophia Dorothea, to- 
gether with an undeterminable amount of truth; and such a 
feature in the story, ior instance, as that of the boyish intimacy of 
Kénigsmarck with the Princess (of which there is not the slightest 
actual evidence) is reproduced from the Jtomun Octavia even in 
one of its latest and most carefully sifted versions. The whole 
literature of the subject has been recently reviewed in the earlier 
of two exhaustive papers contributed to the last two numbers of 
Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, by Dr, Adolf Kocher, who may 
already be known to some of our readers as the editor of the lively 
memoirs of the Duchess (afterwards Electress) Sophia, published 
by the Prussian Government from the Hanover archives in 1879, 
Into this review our limits forbid our following him; but we 
have largely availed ourselves of the conclusions which he has 
drawn in his second paper from the examination of the actual 
documentary evidence. With regard to the antecedents of the 
catastrophe, he justly acknowledges the light first thrown upon the 
subject by a little book published in 1879 by Dr. A. F. IL 
Schaumann, formerly Keeper of the Hanoverian Archives, which 
is also before us. And as these researches really seem to point to 
the causes, if not to explain the course, of the whole transaction, 
We may, omitting most of what was already known, endeavour to 
place a summary of them before our readers. 

The atlair with Count Koénigsmarck (for that some relation 
existed between them it is impossible to doubt, though even 
Kécher and Schaumann ditfer as to its nature) was not the 
cause, it was only the occasion, of Sophia Dorothea’s doom. She 
was the victim, mainly and in the first instance at all events, of 
sins which were not her own. She paid the penalty of the wron 
inflicted by her father upon a woman of strong character an 
marked ability—no other than the Electress Sophia, the mother of 
our kings to be. Her hatred had been imbibed by her son, Sophia 
Dorothea’s husband ; and, placed in circumstances which left her 
without a friend or protector, either from interested or from dis- 
interested motives, she was pushed over the precipice which she 
had too nearly approached—or it was pretended that she had lost 
her footing. 

The great aim of the House of Brunswick-Liineburg in the 
seventeenth century was that consolidation of its territories which 
was to lay the foundation of its future greatness, but which was 
rendered extremely difficult by the number of its scions. In the 

ear 1656 the second brother, Duke George William, held the 
iislons (Hanover) division of the family territories; while the 
fourth brother, Duke Ernest Augustus, had as yet only obtained the 
reversion of the bishopric of Osnabriick, in accordance with the well- 


| 
known strange provision of the Peace of William. George Williay 
was in that year betrothed to the Princess Sophia, the youngest 
daughter of our English Rose of Bohemia, who was then residin 
at the Court of her eldest brother at Heidelberg. She had readily 
promised her hand, though it had been also demanded by Pringg 
pasa ter of Sweden, for, as she frankly says in her Memoirs, “ j] 
me plaisait beaucoup davantage que le prince Adolphe, pour leque} 
javois une aversion que je n’aurois pu vaincre que par une force 
de vertu.” All the greater was the revulsion of feeling when she 
learnt that, for a reason which can hardly be stated plainly 
here, though it is so stated by the Electress Sophia in her 
Memoirs, he had renounced the idea of marriage, and proposed to 
make over her, and with her the reversion of his share of the 
family territories, to his younger brother Ernest Augustus. At 
the same time he undertook to bind himself to perpetual celibacy, 
The Princess Sophia had, she tells us, when Duke George William 
showed the first signs of his intention to escape from his engage- 
ment, been “ trop fiére d’en estre touchée”; but she made no 
difficulty in consenting to the proposed exchange, remarking 
“ que je n’avois jamais eu de l'amour que pour un bon establisse- 
ment, et si je le pouvois trouver avec le cadet, je n’aurois aucune 
peine & quitter l’un pour l'autre.” So, after a grotesque protest 
trom the third or intermediate brother, that the reversion of bride 
and territories ought to have gone to him, the arrangement was 
concluded in 1658; and by the strangest of accidents, a woman of 
the liveliest sensibility, who had been exposed to an insult which 
she was too proud to notice, but which it is clear she deepl 
felt, was married to a prince of commanding ambition. The 
ends of this ambition soon shaped themselves definitely 
enough. On the death of the eldest brother, George William 
became possessed of Liineburg-Celle, handing over Hanover 
to the third brother, on whose death again, in 1679, it 
passed intg the hands of Sophia’s husband. The reversion of 
Celle being secured to him, “ce grand prince,” as Bossuet calls 
him in a letter of the same year, was powerful enough in 1692 to 
obtain the Electoral dignity upon which his heart was set. But 
long before this consummation Duke George William, the rever- 
sion of whose inheritance played so important a part in the cal- 
culation, had taken certain steps the result of which might have 

roved irreconcilable with its success but for the decisive action of 
irnest Augustus and his consort. George William, debarred from 
taking a wile, had induced a French lady, the Marquise d’Olbreuse, 
to sign what the Duchess Sophia oddly calls an “ anti-contract ” 
of marriage, and which she and her husband had been obliging 
enough to witness. The Duchess seems at first to have had no 
feeling of dislike for this lady, who had hitherto known how to 
keep her distance, and seemed suitable for the post to which 
she had been advanced. Lut when “Mme. d’Harbourg,” as she 
was ollicially called, had given birth in 1666 to a daughter 
—she was christened Sophia Dorothea—and when George 
William's affection for her became more and more manifest, 
his sister-in-law, in whom, according to the remark of her niece, 
the Duchess of Orleans, the old love had never grown cold, 
began, as her Memoirs show, to be filled with bitter animosity 
against the mistress. And soon the fear lest the expectations of 
her own family might be injuriously atfected by her brother-in- 
law’s munificence towards Mme. d’Harbourg and her daughter 
began vehemently to disturb the Duchess, In 1674 she had to see 
“cette personne” created a Countess of the Empire, and her 
daughter legitimatized, with the right of assuming the title and 
arms of a Duchess of Brunswick, should she marry into an ancient 
princely family, which, as the Prince of Wolfenbiittel was a 
suitor for her hand, “la fraile Sophia,” as her namesake angrily calls 
the poor child of nine years of age, was sooner or later likely to 
do. Finally, in 1675, George William privately married his 
mistress. Duke Ernest Augustus had consented to the marriage 
on receiving his brother’s promise to maintain the arrangement as 
to the reversion; but the cup of the Dachess Sophia’s wrath 
seemed full. Worse was, however, tocome, In 1680 the woman 
who, as Sophia’s favourite niece dutifully writes to her aunt, 
ought to have considered herself honoured if she had married 
her husband’s first valet de chambre, was raised to the rank of a 
Duchess of Brunswick. 

Throughout these transactions, while Duke Ernest Augustus 
was only intent on safeguarding the territorial interests of himself 
and his immediate family, the Duchess seems to have been ani- 
mated by personal feelings which her husband was very far from 
sharing. Women have theirantipathies; and, while Ernest Augustus, 
after all, had reason to cherish a sentiment of gratitude towards 
his brother, the same could not be said of his wife. It may have 
been merely the interest of her younger sons which caused her to 
oppose the legalization of the union of all the territories of the 
house of Brunswick-Liineberg in one hand; but the direct conse- 
quence of this was the proposal of the Estates to facilitate the 
union by the marriage of the Princess of Celle with the heredi- 
tary Prince of Hanover. “Ce grand mariage,’ as Leibnitz called 
it in a poem of servile adulation, was performed towards the end 
of 1682. The future of the House of Hanover was safe; but 
what was to be the destiny of Sophia Dorothea? 

She bore her husband two children—the future King George II. 
and the future mother of Frederick the Great, who thus (as has 
not been often noticed) had French blood in his veins. That she 
did not gain her husband’s love is clear from his relations with 
his mistresses, and she probably had not the philosophy of the 
elder Sophia, who could console herself with her books and letters 
for her husband's preference for Countess Platen, But this philo- 
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uite reconcilable with an unforgiving spirit, and with 

ony ihe could not tolerate the prospect of such a daughter-in- 
ps succeeding to the Electoral honours; and in the winter of 
1693-4 the Elector Ernest Augustus was seriously ill, The con- 
-ecture cannot be called unwarranted that these feelings on the 
q of his mother were shared, with the harshness which formed 
of his nature, by Sophia Dorothea’s husband, The poor 
woman—almost as “fraile” in the face of such antipathies as 
when she had been a child—stood alone amidst her foes. Their 
spirit may be gathered from the correspondence of the Duchess of 
Orleans, who was wroth with Sophia Dorothea for never speaking 
with due respect of “ma tante,” who defended the Electoral 
Prince against the charge of brutality by declaring him to be “ too 
plain-spoken to be brutal,” and who considered the object of their 
common dislike “an accursed animal, that deserves all her mis- 


fortunes.” 
Elisabeth Charlotte's pious acquiescence in the unhappy Sophia 
Dorothea’s calamities was uttered a few months after her im- 
risonment. In discussing the question of this ancient and, as 
some may think, obsolete scandal, we have abstained from doing 
more than bringing into juxtaposition what is proved concerning the 
catastrophe, and what, again on evidence in itself indisputable, is 
bable with regard to its antecedents. It would take us too far, 
‘and necessitate an examination of details for which this is not the 
e, were we to endeavour to rewrite the story out of the mate- 
rials indicated. We will, therefore, content ourselves with sub- 
joining Dr. Koécher’s summary of his own views, with which in 
some respects we are more inclined to agree than with Dr. 
Schaumann’s occasionally (so far as the Princess is concerned) 
oyer-charitable conclusions :— 

The hatred of her mother-in-law and the cold-heartedness of her husband 
made Sophia Dorothea’s life in Hanover a misery to her, and the deserted 
woman allowed a daring roué to cast his net around her. With the help 
of Mile. de Knesebeck, who at first resisted, they concocted a scheme which 
became the subject of scandalous gossip. So much is certain. It is probable 
that a flight of the Princess with Kénigsmarck was the substance of this 
scheme. Rumour asserted [for there is no evidence on the subject] that 
the design was betrayed to the Elector by his mistress, who was jealous of 
Kénigsmarck’s attentions to the Princess. In any case, her relations with 
Kinigsmarck were discovered. He was himself in the deepest secresy 
made away with, Mlle. von Knesebeck was sent to prison, and the Electoral 
Princess was banished into the solitude of Ahlden. 


THE MODERN NOVEL. 


i¢ a pleasant little essay, which he modestly styles a “ Gossip 
on Romance,” Mr. RK. L. Stevenson, in the tirst number of 
Longman's Magazine, deplores the subvrdination of incident to 
character, or, as perhaps it would be more correct to say, the 
absence of incident, in contemporary fiction. “ It is thought clever,” 
he says, “to write a novel with no story, or at least with a very dull 
one”; he regrets, and he is puzzled by, the fact that ‘“ English 
people of the present day are apt to look down on incident, and 
reserve their admiration for the clink of teaspoons and the accents 
of the curate.” Assuredly Mr. Stevenson has good reason for his 
regret; in which, let us here say, we do for our part most cordially 
share. The offence exists—that no one can deny; but from whom 
does it come? From the “ English people of the present day ”— 
from the novel-reading English people, that is to say—or from 
those who minister to their not very exacting literary wants ? 
It is indisputably and most lamentably true that the greater part 
of our modern novels tell either no story or tell a very dull one; 
but by whom is this “thought clever*—by the readers or the 
writers? In a word, may the sins of the circulating library be 
ascribed to the “ wild vicissitudes of taste,” and may the novelists 
of to-day lay to their souls the flattering unction that Johnson, in 
a fit of compliment, applied to Garrick’s stage ? 

By a happy coincidence the current number of the Century 
Magazine supplies a partial answer to Mr. Stevenson's complaint. 
The Century is an American magazine; but it is well known here 
in England, as it deserves to be. It is always very well illus- 
trated aud printed, and generally well written; hitherto, more- 
over, it has been strikingly free from any narrowness or provin- 
cialism of tone. Among the list of contributors to the present 
number figures the name of Mr. W. D. Howells, a name not quite 
so familiar yet to Englishmen as that of his fellow-countryman, 
Mr. Henry James, but in his own land he has, we believe, 
unlike the traditional prophet, much honour. Mr. Howells writes 
an essay on Mr, James, and to the praise he gives to the manner of 
that delicate and graceiul writer we can freely say “ditto.” But he 
has also much to say about the modern school of fiction, which he 
considers, as is not indeed surprising, immeasurably superior to 
its predecessors. ‘ How about the Decalogue, Jock?” once asked 
& wicked wag of a somewhat puzzle-headed member of Parliament 
who was explaining to his constituents the action he proposed to 
take with regard to the burning questions which were likely to 
occupy the attention of the House in the ensuing Session. To 
which “ Jock,” who, unless rumour foully wronged him, was but 
an indifferent theologian either in practice or theory, made haste 
to answer that he should certainly vote for its “total abolition.” 
Mr. Howells is like “Jock” as regards all that Mr. Stevenson 
prizes—incident, romantic event, and complication ; Mr, Howells 
as for their “total abolition.” We had occasion last week to 
tefer brietly to his theory of fiction, but it is worth noting again. 
“Tt is, after all, what a writer has to say, rather than what he has 
40 tell, that we care for nowadays. In one manner or other the 


stories were all told long ago, and now we want merely to know 
what the novelist thinks of persons or situations.” Here, again, 
the personality of the sentiment is a little puzzling; does “ we 
imply the school of which Mr. Howells is doubtless a distin- 
guished ornament, or does it stand for the great novel-reading 
public of to-day? On this point Mr. Howells seems himself to 
be a little dubious, or perhaps does not care to commit himself to 
one side or the other. For, though he maintains broadly enough 
that “ we could not suffer” such writers as Thackeray or Dickens 
to-day, and that the new school “studies human nature much 
more in its wonted aspects, and finds its ethical and dramatic 
examples in the operation of lighter but not really less vital 
metives,” still he prefers to put the universal acceptance and 
dominion of that school rather in the form of a question. “ Will 
the reader,” he asks, “be content to accept a novel which is an 
analytic study rather than a story?” thus recognizing, or at 
least allowing for, the existence of “another and not impossible 
world ” which may not be inclined to rest its soul for ever on the 
spectacle of “a metaphysical genius working to an esthetic result.” 
And this moderation on Mr. Howells’ part is the more graceful, 
and the more surprising, because in the same number of the same 
magazine a Mr. Warner, presumably also an American, snaps his 
fingers at England and all her works past, present, and to come, 
with an energy and exuberance that Mr. Lafayette Kettle could 
hardly have matched. There was a time, Mr. Warner admits, 
not with shame, but rather, as has been said, with that sublimity 
of moral fervour with which a man, suppressing the recollection 
of old corruptions, declares that he no longer belongs to them nor 
they to him—there was a time when America took her literature 
and her criticism from England. But that time has gone by for 
ever. “We have recovered our balance. We know that since 
Gulliver there has been no piece of original humour produced 
in England equal to Knickerbocker's New York ; that not in this 
century has any English writer equalled the wit and satire of the 
Biglow papers.” te allows, does this astonishing young man 
(he must be young), that his countrymen used to be irritated by 
the “ snobbishness” of certain English critics; but “we are so 
no longer, for we see that their criticism is only the result of 
ignorance—simply of inability to understand.” And in the same 
large spirit of toleration he confesses that his countrymen, though 
terribly bothered by our “insular dialect,” are willing to receive 
our “literary efforts with the same respectful desire to be pleased 
with them that we have to like their dress and their speech.” All 
this is, perhaps, a little too much in the style of the Watertoast 
Association of United Sympathizers, but it is undeniably interest- 
ing; these utterances of Mr. Howells and Mr. Warner, delivered 
in the same place and time, may be read as a significant, if onl 
partial, answer from the New World to the complaint of the Old, 
as figured in the person of Mr. Stevenson. 

But, to leave these young patriots reaping the harvest long 
since sown on the immortal plains of Chickabiddy Lick, and to 
turn to our own side of the question; are we to believe that 
those “fireside concerns,” which undoubtedly form the staple 
material of the modern English novel, are the supply to an 
imperative demand; that they are the effect, and not the cause, 
of the popular taste? Must we really think so meanly of the 
age as to be assured that, if another Scott were to arise, he 
would get no hearing? It may be said that he gets none 
to-day ; and no doubt among the class by which the circulating 
libraries mainly live he gets none, or next to none. But, if Scott 
had never written; if Guy Manneriny, or Redgauntlet, or The 
Fair Maid of Perth were to make their first appearance among us 
to-day, is it possible to believe that they would tell their tale to 
alien ears? The Johnsonian theory—comforting, no doubt, to 
conscience-stricken authors—is realiy true only in a secondary 
degree. The master comes, and his word is law. If he is so 
fortunate as not to outlive the taste he has created, it remains 
only for his successors to tread as best they may in his steps, till 
another arises too proud to follow and strong enough to lead. 
But leaders are rare in any quarter of the vast empire of human 
intelligence. Most of us must be content to follow, and for 
such it may with truth be pleaded that they must “ please to 
live.” When Scott died, the knell of romance had sounded; 
and, loth as we at least shall always be to say a harsh word 
against the ‘ King of the Romantics,” it must be owned that his 
own hand, weakened by that magniticent struggle with fortune, 
had given the first swing to the bell. Neither Ainsworth nor 
Bulwer availed to prop its failing fortunes; Jack Sheppard and 
Lucretia were poor substitutes for Cleveland and Meg Merrilies; 
and the many-sided Bulwer, with his finger ever on the pulse of 
the age, was on with the new love ere the old was fairly 
sped. ‘Then arose the great figures of Dickens and Thackeray. 
Both were too genuine masters of their art not to recognize 
the value of incident. Such scenes as the meeting in the 
Temple Chambers of Pip and his mysterious patron, or Rawdon 
Crawley’s discovery of his wife’s treachery, are truly epoch- 
making” scenes; indeed, as for Thackeray, who can doubt, re- 
membering how he has written of Scott and Dumas, that, 
whatever his practice was, his heart was with the Romantics? 
Yet both he and Dickens were famous—and, if Mr. Howells 
will pardon us, they are famous now—by virtue, not of their in- 
cidents, but their characters. Each tried his hand once at the 
romance pure and simple—Dickens in Zhe Tale of Two Cities, 
Thackeray in Esmond ; there is an under current of moral running 
through Barry Lyndon which, for all its strength and move- 
ment, takes it out of the region of pure romance, Both were 
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splendid successes ; as a piece of exquisite workmanship it would, 
indeed, be difficult to match Zsmond anywhere in fiction; yet 
neither was ever truly a public favourite. When most of us 
speak of Dickens, it is not of the Vengeance and her devilish sister- 
hood, not of Sydney Carton and his noble death, that we think, 
but of Sam Weller and Dick Swiveller and Micawber and 
Pecksniff ; it is not the meeting of Lady Castlewood and Esmond 
beneath the winter stars, nor that inimitable scene where the 
young Chevalier sets his crown on the hazard of Beatrix’s bright 
eyes, that the name of Thackeray brings before us, but Becky 

harp and Colonel Newcome and Major Pendennis. The taste 
they created survived them; and disciples were found, of course, 
in plenty to “ catch their clear accents,” or at least to tune, as best 
they might, their sympathetic pipings to the same key. But the 
imitators of Dickens—a numerous and vivacious band in their day— 
soon died off; for, in truth, the humours of the back-parlour and 
the street, without that master-hand to paint them, had as little 
of interest as of charm. The imitators of Thackeray are with us 
still. The superficial reader may stare at the idea, but it really needs 
little trouble or acuteness to trace the “clink of the teaspoons and 
the accents of the curate” up through the author of Barchester 
Towers to the author of Pendennis. 

The fate of the slave who strove to conjure with his wizard- 
master’s wand must inevitably befall all imitators who, careless or 
ignorant of the animating and shaping spirit, fix their eye solely 
on the outward form and substance. Without the wit of 
Thackeray and Mr. Trollope’s good sense these “ fireside concerns” 
of the club and the drawing-room are no whit less dull, and often 
more truly vulgar, than those sentimental annals of the poor which 
Dickens inspired. Let them be allowed the virtue of harmless- 
ness, which is nowadays perhaps something more than a negative 
virtue. They are at least more wholesome fare than those other 
concerns of the brothel and the drinking-shop set forth by the 
great apostle of the “Romance of Naturalism,” who can find in 
the true Romantic only “un air empoisonné, un virus, une 
lépre.” But, in honest truth, they are dull—desperately dull. 
And one can see no end to them; one can see no reason why Lord 
or Lady Fanny should not spin a thousand such a day. Any one 
can draw character—not a Parson Adams, or an Oldbuck, or a 
Becky Sharp; it is not every day we get the stuff out of which 
such immortals are made; but the conventional men and women 
of modern life as imaged in the modern novel can be manufactured 
as easily as, they say, the Grand Lama of Thibet can manufacture 
prayers for his pious subjects. These annals of the boudoir and 
the tennis-lawn, of the parsonage and the parish, of the country 
boulevard and the country ball-room, all the “ hideousness, the 
immense ennui” which makes up the bulk of modern existence— 
given pen, ink, and paper, who cannot furnish them? But 
incident, romantic event and complication, the grand situa- 
tions (which M. Zola claims as the proud prerogative of “le 
roman naturaliste”), they require imagination, and our age, with all 
its many and brilliant qualities, is not pre-eminent in imagination. 
They require thought and work; and our age, though it will 
labour terribly for the things it values, is not minded to spend 
over much 5 a on mere art. 

Yet is it right to say that readers of fatuity prepense prefer this 
melancholy fare? True, they accept it—they devour it. Some- 
thing they must have to take them, if but for a moment, out of the 
monotony of their lives; and with the exquisite unreasonableness 
of the age, they accept the modern novel, which reproduces for 
them the monotony with all the uncompromising plainness of 
photography. When the romantic descended to the sensational, 
and Ouida and Miss Braddon became its high-priestesses, little 
wonder that intelligent readers turned away in disgust. But, if 
one were to arise capable of something other and better than this, 
would not he and his work be welcome? Westward Ho! is with 
us still; Zorna Deone has reached its twentieth edition; Mr. 
Olark Russell’s thrilling tales of the sea, despite their obvious faults, 
are said to have a large sale on both sides of the Atlantic. Let 
Mr. Stevenson take heart of grace then, for the love of romance 
is surely not dead, but sleepeth only. Why should he not try to 
revive it? He has a vein of it, though the samples he has shown 
have as yet been slight and not without alloy. But he has 
at least had good training, for he has drunk largely of the genuine 
waters. He has steeped himself in the spirit of the “ King of the 
Romantics,” in the spirit of Walter Scott. 


THE NEW ENCYCLICAL, 


— is an age of anniversaries and centenaries of all kinds, and 
‘we cannot wonder that a Pontiff of such strongly marked 
historical and statesmanlike instincts as Leo XIII. should take 
advantage of the seventh centenary of the birth of St. Francis of 
Assisi to institute a comparison between th» social conditions of 
the twelfth century and our own. We are indeed as yet onl 

imperfectly acquainted with the precise terms of this Eixeyelical 
for, except in certain passages which profess to be quoted 
verbatim, the condensed report of it published in the Times is 
brief and occasionally obscure. Nor does the critic who com- 
mented on it ina leader of the same journal appear'to us to have 
always correctly interpreted the report. On one point especially of 
some importance, to be noticed presently, we suspected from the 
first that he had seriously misunderstuod it; and Sir George 
Bowyer's letter in Thursday’s 7imes proves that our suruise was 


correct. But there is at all events enough in the imperfect 
version before us to suggest matter for interesting reflection, 
Leo XIII., as our readers are aware, is not as his predecessor; 
he is a Pope, and a zealous Pope, but he is also somethin 
more. He has always taken a keen interest both in historical oll 
social questions, and he has had considerable opportunities of 
studying them; he looks on the social and political phenomena of 
the day with tne eye no doubt of an ecclesiastic, but of an 
ecclesiastic to whom Christian are paramount to merely profes- 
sional “interests, and who never forgets that in this life Christians 
are necessarily citizens of the State as well as members of the 
Church, and have duties to discharge in both capacitiesalike. And 
thus to him the Franciscan movement of the beginning of the. 
thirteenth century represents, as to recent peg historians 
whether Catholic or Protestant, not merely an outburst of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, but a social reform. He too feels that its 
founder, to use the words of Sir James Stephen, must have had 
some of the higher instincts of a legislator. When he proceeds 
therefore to draw out a parallel between the special needs 
of the twelfth century and the nineteenth, he must be pre- 
sumed to be speaking with an intelligent meaning and purpose, 
and not simply inditing a panegyric even on a saint whom 
Christians of all communions have combined to honour, still less 
on the superior tone of medizval piety. Nothing indeed can be 
more unlike the rhapsodies of a mere /audator temporis acti than 
his summary of the leading characteristics of the twelfth century, 
which is worth reproducing here :— 

The period (the twelfth century) is sufficiently well known with its cha- 
racter of mingled virtues and vices. The Catholic faith was deeply rooted 
in men’s souls, and it was a glorious sight to see multitudes intlamed by 

iety set forth to Palestine resolved to conquer or to die. Nevertheless, 
iceutiousness had greatly impaired popular morality, and nothing was 
more needed by men than a return to Christian sentiments. Now, the per- 
fection of Christian virtue lies in that disposition of the soul which dares 
all that is arduous and difficult ; its symbol is the Cross, which those who 
would follow Jesus Christ must carry on their shoulder. The effects of this 
disposition are a heart detached from mortal things, severe self-denial, and 
a gentle and resigned endurance of adversity. In fine, the love of God and 
of one’s neighbour is the mistress and sovereign of all other virtues; such 
is its power that it survives all the hardships which accompany the fulfil. 
ment of duty and renders the hardest labours not only bearable, but agree- 
able. ‘There was a dearth of such virtue in the twelfth century ; for too many 
among men, enslaved by the things of this world, either coveted madl 


-honours and wealth, or lived a life of luxury and self-gratification. All 


power was centred in a few, and had for the most part become an instrument 
of oppression to the wretched and despised masses; and those even who 
ought by their profession to have been an example to others had not 
avoided the contagion of the prevalent vices. The extinction of charity 
everywhere was followed by moral diseases manifold and deadly—envy, 
jealousy, hatred; and minds were so divided and hostile that on the 
slightest pretext neighbouring cities waged war among themselves and 
fellow-citizens armed themselves against one another. 


If there is any fault to be found with this delineation, it would 
be rather that the dark colours are laid on too thickly than the 
reverse. There had been a considerable religious reform carried 
on during the previous century, between the time of Hildebrand 
and Innocent III.; and the twelfth century itself, as Milman 
points out, was an age of great men and of great events, pre- 
— the world for still greater. It was the age of the 

rusades ; of the growth of the French monarchy and Italian 
Republics, of the development of new political views, and of a 
new intellectual movement, the importance of which is not to be 
ignored because its methods and its leaders represent the scholastic 
philosophy. If St. Bernard was “the last of the Fathers,” St. 
Anselm must be regarded as the parent or pioneer of the School- 
men. The age however had all the faults with which the Pope 
- copiously credits it; it was not so bad as the tenth century, 
that 


dark and dreary time, 
The heavens all blood, the wearied earth all crime ; 


but it was, as it is here painted, an age of violence, tyranny, and 
lust. And there was certainly much need of such a reformer as 
Francis of Assisi to wage war against the prevalent vices of 
society ; the crying need was one reason of his conspicuous success. 
The Encyclical describes him as rebuking the effeminacy and 
fastidiousness of his age by his manner of life, going about 
“roughly clad, and begging his bread from door to door, and not 
only enduring but welcoming what is generally deemed most hard 
to bear—the senseless ridicule of the crowd,’ while his humble 
companions, poor, ignorant, and unrefined, followed the same 
manner of lite, preaching everywhere in highways and public 
squares, without preparation or pomp of rhetoric, that men should 
despise earthly things, and think of the world to come. They 
were probably looked on by Church dignitaries and feudal 
nobles much as the Salvation Army people are looked upon 
now, only, unlike the Salvationists, they bad placed themselves 
under the shelter of ecclesiastical authority. If Innocent was 
at first disposed to reject his uncouth suppliants, other reflec- 
tions came in the vigils—or, according to tradition, the visions 
—of the night, and Francis left the Lateran Palace with the 
express, though as yet unwritten, sanction of the supreme 
Pontitf for his new organization of poverty. The wisdom which 
guided this device was fully justified by the event, nor have 
modern historians of various schools been slow to recognize the 
result. Crowds, as the Pope observes, gathered eagerly round the 
new preachers, and not only heard them gladly, but in many 
things followed their counsels, What does not seem so obvious 
at first sight is the application of the example to our own days, 
and the desire to point a moral may perhaps have led the author 
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Encyclical somewhat to overstate his analogy between the 
pct 7 the twelfth century and the nineteenth. But his 
main postulate, that the spirit of Francis, “ being so thoroughly 
and pre-eminently Christian, is wonderfully suited to all times and 
places ” and therefore to our own age, need not be disputed. ; It is 
indeed a remark of his Protestant biographer that Christianity 
itself, when first promulgated, must have presented to the world 
an aspect not unlike that of the Third Order of St. Francis. Nor 
can it fairly be denied that there is force in the following parallel, 
even if in some particulars it is a little overdrawn, between the age 
of Francis and our own. We give it again in the words of the 
Encyclical as reported in the Zimes:— 

Just as in the twelfth century, so nowadays hath divine charity grown 
not a little cold, and great is the derangement of Christian duties partly 
through ignorance, partly through negligence. The greater part of men 

their lives in a like frame of mind and with like desires, seeking for 
the comfort of life and eagerly pursuing pleasure. Revelling in luxury, 
they are extravagant of their own goods and greedy after their neighbour's. 
They extol the name of the fraternity of mankind; yet they talk more 
fraternally than they act. They are borne on by self-love, and genuine 
charity towards their weaker and their poorer brethren is every day grow- 
ing rarer. In those early days the manifold heresy of the Albigenses, 
while stirring up revolts against the Church’s power, had at the same time 
introduced confusion into the State and paved the way for a kind of 
Socialism. And nowadays, too, the votaries and propagators of National- 
ism have increased, persistently denying, as they do, the duty of subjection 
to the Church, and little by little advancing still further with logical 
consistency until they do not spare even the civil power. They encourage 
violence and sedition among the people; provoke agrarian disturbances ; 
flatter the appetites of the lower aes and weaken the very foundations 
of domestic and public order. 


But, whatever similarity there may«be between the faults of 
the twelfth century and those of the nineteenth, it might fairly 
be questioned whether “the spread of the Franciscan institu- 
tions” is the most appropriate remedy for them. And if the 
Encyclical meant what the writer of the Times’ leader assumes it 
to mean, we should have been very much disposed to agree with 
his reply to the question. But considering that Pius 1X. is known 
to have expressed a very strong opiniun (though he never acted on 
it) as to the overgrown and corrupt condition of religious com- 
munities in Italy, and the urgent need for a searching reform and 
a considerable diminution of their number, it seems hardly probable 
that bis more far-sighted and statesmanlike successor should have 
desired to suggest their indetinite “ multiplication,” and thus 
sought “ to supply society with garrisons of modernized begging 
friars,” and “ burden the Church with the support of another 
of the ponderous incumbrances under which it has for centuries 
been struggling.” Nor should we ourselves have so understood 
the concluding portion of the Encyclical, so far as its meaning 
can be gathered from the summary here presented to us, But 
then, as we observed before, the language is somewhat vague 
and obscure, putting aside those es inserted as direct 
quotations. We are told that “ the sovereign Pontitf recom- 
mends”—as a remedy tor existing evils—* the spread of the 
Franciscan institutions among the laity of the Church” ; and if the 
words we have italicized have any meaning, the recommendation 
does not seem to point to a more extensive exhibition of 

ranciscan poverty ‘‘impersonated in troops of theological vagrants 
with shaven crowns.” Such persons, whether “fathers” or “ lay 
brothers,” can hardly be said to belong to ‘‘the laity of the 
Church,” being members of a religious order under special rule 
and vows. Moreover the special advantages the Pope autici- 
pates from the remedy proposed are hardly such as could be 
expected to spring from the mere extension of a particular 
religious order, even supposing it to be otherwise desirable. 
These advantages are mainly three, and they are enumerated in a 
age professing to be directly quoted from the Encyclical, 

the first place “the lawless greed for temporal things would 
be weakened”; in the next place being knit together in bonds of 
brotherly concord men would learn to love and respect one 
another, and would recognize their conscientious duties towards 
both — and superiors, and by these means a remedy would 
be applied to revolutionary and socialistic principles ; and lastly 
“the relations between rich and poor would be satisfactorily 
arranged, because the conviction would be established that poverty 
was not without its dignity, that the rich man is bound to be 
merciful and generous, the man to be content with his lot 
and industry; that, as neither is born for these perishable goods, 
the one must win heaven by patience, the other by liberality.” 
These lessons would obviously be better conveyed by “ the spread 
of Franciscan ideas,” to use another phrase of the reporter's, than 
by an increase of the order. And we suspect, speaking under cor- 
rection in the absence of more precise information, that the true 
purpose of the Encyclical is to recommend to the faithful gene- 
rally the cultivation of the Franciscan spirit of poverty, simplicity, 
and charity, rather than to urge the further extension of the 
order. The spread of Franciscan institutions among the laity 
Points no doubt, as has been observed before, to a revival or 
extension of what is called the Third Order of St. Francis or 
the Order of Penance—designed for the restraint of those living 
in the world, not in the cloister—which was the peculiar in- 
strument contrived by Francis himself, not for monastic, but 
popular reform. Sir James Stephen, after describing its cha- 
racteristics, adds that, “it would be difficult even now, with all 
the aid of history and philosophy, to devise a scheme better 
adapted to restrain the licentiousness, to soften the manners, and 
to mitigate the oppressions of an iron age.” This is not exactly an 
iron age, but there is abundance of licentiousness and oppression 


of various kinds, however unlike the medieval, and if the Po 
thinks that a revival of the Third Order of St. Francis among the 
laity of his communion would serve to mitigate such evils, there 
is nothing unreasonable in the idea. He has.at all events uttered 
some home truths on certain dangers of the age both social and 
litical, which those more immediately concerned, as well in 
reland as elsewhere, would do well to heed. With one pertinent 
extract on this subject we conclude :— 


Moreover, they who are thoroughly imbued with Christian piety feel 
with certainty that they are bound by a conscientious duty to obey their 
Jawful rulers, and that no one may be in any way outraged. Now, -——— 
can be more efficacious than this sentiment for thoroughly extirpating 
these kinds of perversity, violence, outr: revolutionary desires, envy 
among the different ranks of society ; in all which both the germs and the 
weapons of Socialism are found. 


POETS’ CORNERS. 


F all things which live and move upon the earth, there are 
none which have habits more quaint and noteworthy than 
the race of poets. We include, of course, under that generic 
name the large sub-species sometimes separately distinguished as 
poetasters. The ways of this order of beings have many points 
of similarity to those of the intelligent little creatures whom Mr. 
Darwin chose for the subject: of his last important work ; and were 
there any successor to Darwin endowed with the needful patience, 
a treaty on “The fertilization of literature by poets ” would afford 
him a useful sphere of labour, ‘The descriptions which our great 
naturalist has left us of the earth-worm and his doings, of his 
laboriously dragging leaves (by the broad or narrow end) to stuff 
up his holes, might seem a sort of symbol of the poet at work 
upon his dactyls and spondees, his tropes and epithets, in the slow 
process of composition. What an i , too, do we get, by 
analogy, of the latter lying snug in his burrow, yet, as Darwin 
says, never able to withdraw himself quite from the light of day, 
and thus not able altogether to escape the watchful eye of the 
early bird (is the critic here mnt, so that every morning 
thousands of them are dragged up out of their holes and devoured 
by these natural enemies of theirs, These things would have to 
be noted in a work upon the habits of poetasters, We should have, 
too, to record the art by which they convert unhandsome luteous 
matter into the most wonderfully involuted castings, which they 
leave about for the fertilization of the land whereon they live. 
And, finally, by an examination of the sites of these remains we 
should evolve some theory upon the question of the principles 
which guide the poet in the selection of his home, 

At present we profess only to have looked into the subject as 
amateurs. Yet we have seen enough to make us wish to know 
more. By what rules is the poet aided in choosing out his nest, 
or, a8 we generally say, his corner? He seems to have the power 
of making a settlement almost everywhere, and in places which 
at first sight appear the most unsuitable and uninviting. Wher- 
ever there arises a new “ interest” or a new pleasure, a business 
or a desire of any kind, some one of the genus poet comes to link 
his fortunes therewith. When the “interest” gets itself a 
mouthpiece, an organ, a little fragment of this is set apart for the 
poet's nest. Whether it be a Country Gentleman’s Newspaper, a 
Cotton-Spinner’s Gazette, or a Bicycle News, the result is the 
same ; it is sure before long to have its recognized Poet’s Corner. 
Yet, when the nest is once made, it does not sensibly enlarge 
itself. It never threatens to occupy the whole tield. While there 
is a general agreement that the poet is to have his share in every 
literary enterprise, he himself is the first to recognize that it 
would never do to make the stake a great one. So, in his narrow 
home, he lives happy and unobtrusive. If there are quarrels who 
shall occupy the burrow, they go on underground, and are kept 
away from the public eye. ‘here is no attempt at spreading the 
colony, and therefore no visible crowding out. When the first 
establisher of a Poet’s Corner in any particular field of literature 
quits his place, it is sure to be instantly filled. That is all we 
know. Where the successor has lain until the hour came for his 
appearance it is unnecessary to inquire. 

‘These are facts which seem to imply a tendency in the poet to 
make his nest amid the throng of men; but there are other facts 
which express an opposite desire. It is certain that the organs 
which have the greatest publicity are not those in which we are 
likely to search successfully for traces of our poet. The Poet's 
Corner only exists in perfection on more retired ground ; in those 


journals, for instance, which are devoted to the records of country 


life or the life at sea-side places, It has a fellowship with gigantic 
potatoes and with flower-shows rather than with Arabi Pasha or 
iigyptian telegrams; it consorts lees happily with Parliamentary. 
reports than with the speech of “ our illustrious townsman,” “ the 
scandalous quarrel which took place in reference to the site of the 
new pound,” or the disagreements of rival incumbents at Dulbury- 
super-Mare. The true pvet-fancier knows such signs as these ; they 
are a certain token to him that he has got upon good ground; 
when he comes to clippings from the comic papers he is almost 
sure of his game. These are some examples of the rules by which 
the poet seems to be guided in his choice of a corner. Even as 
they stand they are partly contradictory ; and every now and then 
facts crop up which seem to be beyond all rule. Otherwise 
how comes 4 in our London periodicals find 
“ castings” which seem to to isely the genus 0’ ts 
whose natural home is the Are these to 
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be accounted instances of natural migration or of acclimatization P 
Probably few of our readers know what a flourishing school of 
of the true “Curner” species is to be found scattered up 
and down our London papers. ‘The illustrated periodicals are a 
mine of wealth. They display a kind of poetry which is almost 
uliar to themselves—verses, namely, written ¢o the pictures, 
not illustrated, as they are supposed to be, by the drawings. This 
kind of poetry cannot be judged of apart from its twin brother, the 
illustration. “Our Society journals, again, which at one time de- 
voted themselves to the innocent task of propounding riddles and 
acrostics, have now each set up its Poet's Corner. It is to them 
that we must look to keep alive that fine dashing sort of versifica- 
tion savouring, one-half of the inspired Eton boy, the other 
half of the man of the world, who has too many “ natural sprouts” 
of his own brain to entertain himself with “ the forced productions 
of another man’s wit.” Ever since the days of 
Ila! whom do my peepers remark ? 
*Tis Hebe, with Jupiter’s jug ; 
Oh, no, ’tis the pride of the Park, 
Fair Lady Elizabeth Mugg, 
or days before them, this kind of poetry has found itself a home 
somewhere. It is too common to need quoting; but the follow- 
ing verse, taken at random, may serve for a sample. The fine 
sense of being “ Cwsar, and superior to grammar,” which dis- 
tinguishes the author of fashionable verses, and which makes the 
rules of syntax and prosody appear no better than impertinences, is 
conspicuous as ever here :— 
Dash Hall is no fine Norman castle, whereat 
His Grace entertains all the cream of the county ; 
Nor a millionaire’s mansion whose price, cheap at that, 
Is a figure denoting the buyer's wealth and bounty. 


The last line the ingenious reader may scan as he is able. Our 
best attempts have resulted in— 


’S a figure dendt’n th’ buyérs wealth and bounty ; 


but we do not feel sure that that is the right way. The intro- 
duction of the “Norman castle” as a common residence for the 
upper ranks of the peerage is picturesque and appropriate. This 
is all as it should be. ‘This is the kind of poetry which we expect 
at the hands of a fashionable journal. When again we find 
another and perhaps a rival journal of the same class giving us a 
“Song of the Season ” which begins 


Good-bye to the season, ’tis over, 
As long since ’twas over to Praed, 


and follows as closely as possible on the lines of Praed’s poem, we 


cannot but appreciate the honesty of the writer, if we are not | 


struck by his originality. But why should this same periodical 
set up as its bard one whose proper sphere seems to be rather 
the Beehive or Reynolds's Newspaper—that is to say, the writing 
of verse for a class of readers whose literary discrimination is as 
yet undeveloped? The exposure of abuses is a praiseworthy under- 
taking. But is it necessary to expose them precisely in the style 
of the following verses ? 

*Tis hard to feel the pinch of want when troubles press full sore, 

And hard. to keep the wolf at bay that howls about the door. 

*Tis hard to hear the little ones cry painfully for bread, 

To know the mother in her heart is wishing they were dead. 

But truce to generalities! If you'd their meaning know, 

You’ve but to last week’s paper for full evidence to go. 

Yes, go and read the horrors of that all too dreadful scene 

Enacted, shame upon us all, in Christian Bethnal Green, &c. 

The most striking attempt to acclimatize in London the 
genuine poetry of the Poet’s Corner has, however, been made by a 
contemporary of quite a different class, a periodical professedly 
devoted to the severer walks of learning. ‘lhe attempt deserves 
especial mention and especial praise. It deserves especial mention 
because a too general impression prevails among the unlearned 
and frivolous that our contemporary is exclusively given up to 
subjects which those persons consider dry; that it is just a degree 
too much at the service of discussions upon the Dahomee dual 
endings, or on the exciting question whether William of Wickham 
(say) was or was not at Bouvines. ‘To such mistaken persons we 
are happy to give our testimony that there are possibilities of pure 
and intense enjoyment latent in the Poet's Corner of oti learned 
contemporary. The efforts of the editor, again, must be held 
worthy of especial praise, so long as praise continues to be bestowed 
on success, From under the headings of “ Original Verse ” in the 

s of the periodical we speak of might be gathered an antho- 
ogy which for the varied character of its components, and for 
their uniform excellence, is not to be gleaned from any other 
London paper. The topical poem ‘here, as elsewhere, has a pro- 
minent place. Here is one on the Tay Bridge disaster, culled by 
chance, The interest of a past event which might otherwise grow 
dim revives again when we find it married to immortal verse of 
such kind as the following :— 
_ An eerie winter night—with souls fourscore, 
Freighted the steam-sped cars still northward passed, 
Fulfilling their dread doom ; unrecked the roar 
Of boding blast. 
Above the foaming firth the haught bridge hung, 

Bridge men deemed should for aye its proud place keep. 

Loud laughed the gale ; brake haught bridge, doomed cars flung 

Down to dark deep. 

Alas for grief-rent heart, for death-reft home, 

i Where lusty lads, sweet maidens, children gay, 

_ Dead in dark deep beneath the wind-whirled foam 


There is another poem on the wreck of the Birkenhead, which in, 
our anthology would certainly be placed side by side with this on, 
the Tay Bridge. But it is too long to quote at length here. Let 
the first verse give some image of its sty!e of merit: — 
‘The starry heaven was calm, the tropic air breathed balm, 
No ripple broke the silver-mirrored deep, 
When the Birkenhead sailed o’er unto Afric’s golden shore 
With her freight of English sailors wrapped in sleep. 
To Kaffraria thorny waste they were voyaging in-haste, 
Where at war with savage neighbours, to our shame, 
A handfal of brave men, outmatched as one to ten, 
Fought doggedly for honour till they came. 
The reader may perhaps think he has seen something like this 
before, or even purchased the same for a penny at the hands of a 
one-legged sailor who was singing it down the street. But, even’ 
if that were the case, the situation to which our maimed sailor’ 
has now attained, rubbing shoulders with the Dahomee dual and 
William of Wickham, is a thing deserving of comment. 

The Poet's Corner from which we have taken these last two 
examples is, as we hinted just now, specially notable for the 
diversified character of its productions, The inspired Eton boy 
soon becomes monotonous, and one lugubrious strain upon the 
“ too, too horrid scene” is much like the strain which follows in 
the ensuing week. But in our learned contemporary the poetry, 
like that of Shakspeare (according to Dr. Johnson), “ gratities the 
mind with endless variety.” Unlike, however, to Shakspeare (in 
the judgment of the same critic), “in whom great faults are com- 
peusated by great merits,” these pieces, different in other respects, 
are singularly uniform in degree of excellence. We have verses 
more rugged than any of Browning’s—is not “ Bridge men deemed 
should for aye its proud place keep” designed to follow the manner 
of that poet? And, again, we have blank verse of a mildnesg 
which as far excels that of Wordsworth’s most “ domestic” 
blank verse as the mildness of the curate of Assesmilk-cum- 
Water outdid that of his brother curate of Spitfton-extra-Sooper, 
verses which tell of communings on the seashore between the 
orthodox “ three” :— 

Three were we—brother, sister, and a friend, 
In spirit dear to both, though he that day 

And not before did look into her eyes. 

Our talk was bright, and rippled with the play 
Of fancy and affection linked in one. 

Sonnets have, of course, a conspicuous place as being specially 
well suited to the exigencies of a Poet's Corner. The general 
belief is that any one who can string together fourteen lines con- 
taining not more than five different rhymes can write a sonnet, 
It is impossible to deny that the author of the following verses 
to Mr. Browning has performed this preliminary part of his 
task 

Haply thy life were harmed if earth her fame 
Had proffered ere years proved thou didst not need 
Drink of applause Art’s daily force to feed. 
Ere the Tlomrns— God—-deep source whence came 
The poet’s impulse bade thee first to claim 
Reward like to His own, true Artist’s meed 
Of joy that flows in essence of the deed, 
Unreached by accident of land [sic—laud ?] or blame, &c. 
The unkindest er of this poet is that when we have got 
fairly to the end of his fourteen lines, and deem that the little 
matter of all these words may now at all events be let lie, he 
suddenly starts up again with a “ counterpart truth to the fore- 
going” in the shape of another sonnet. Herein, after occupyin 
four lines and a half by repeating in different words what he sai 
in the first sonnet, he informs Mr. Browning— 
Ay, but yet my heart 
Saith that this thought of thee is hut a phase 
Of truth, concerning thee, and on me lays 
Urgence to speak that half-truth’s counterpart. 
Happily the same force does not lay upon us any urgence to hear 
more. We will try one further “cast.” The beginning of the 
following (emphatic italics and all), if not absolutely new, is in- 
disputably true. No danger of half-truth’s counterpart to follow 
afterwards, if one judges rightly from these opening lines :— 
We know that we must die; then wherefore wail ? 
No protestations, agonies, or tears, 
Avail to change the current of the years. 
There is one end to every mortal tale. 


After all, however, to the assertion in the second verse there have 
been some found ere now to take exception :— 
And rightly so; why should not forms that fail 
‘Through age and weakness pass away and give 
Their young heirs room to spread themselves and live 
Till stronger growths o’er these in turn prevail ; 
and so forth, over an argument which, as addressed to the dead, 
who are required to show cause why they should be alive, strikes 
one as a little unfair, seeing they have no chance of making reply, 
As for the argument, too, it is a kind of highwayman’s argument; 
“ Why should not your money be in my purse?” and has further 
been anticipated in a very striking way by that poet in action 
George de Barnwell :— 

“ Dog!” I said to the trembling slave, “ tell me where thy gold is. Thow 
hast no use for it. I can spend it in relieving the Poverty on which thou 
tramplest, in uplitiing Art, to which thou art blind. Give Gold, and thou 
art free.” But he spake not, and I slew him. 

“Tf would not have this doctrine vulgarly promulgated,” said the 


admirable chaplain, “for its general practice might chance to do harm.” 
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TRADE PROSPECTS. 


R. the second time since the revival of trade more than three 
ears ago, the Board of Trade Returns for October show a 
falling off in the value of the exports of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures. It isnot very considerable, being only 363,000/., 
or less than 1} per cent. ;, but at a time when the indications 
nerally point to sustained improvement, it is a surprise, as well 
as a disappointment, that there should be any falling off. The 
disappointment, however, is lessened by the fact that in October 
last year there was an exceptionally large increase in the value of 
the exports, exceeding 13 per cent. It was hardly to be expected 
that there should be now an increase upon such a bound forward ; 
for though, as we have said, the indications point to sustained 
improvement, they give no reason to think that the country is 
advancing by “ leaps and bounds.” The chief falling off is in the 
exports of cotton, and particularly in those of piece goods to China 
and of yarn to Japan. The Eastern markets have been over- 
stocked for a considerable time, and the cotton trade in conse- 
uence has been depressed ; but it is satisfactory to find that the 
exports to British India have decidedly improved. As usually 
happens when the cotton trade is depressed, there is likewise a 
falling off, though not a serious one, in the value of the exports of 
linen and jute manufactures, and a lighter falling off in the value 
of woollen manufactures. Altogether, the textile trades are not 
in a satisfactory condition. It must also be admitted that the 
other trades of the country do not make a very bright show- 
ing, since they do not make up for the small falling off in the 
textile trades. Still there is well-sustained improvement in 
the exports of iron and steel, millwork and machinery, and 
coal. Altogether, then, the exports, when looked at critic- 
ally, are not so unfavourable as they seem at first sight. 
They compare with an exceptionally good month last year, 
and still the falling otf is but slight. Taking the ten months 
of the year together, we find an increase of not far short of ten 
millions, or about 5 per cent. Thus, when we look, not to a single 
month, which may be affected by exceptional and temporary 
causes, but to a considerable period like the ten months of the 
year now elapsed, we see that the improvement which has been 
gaining momentum for over three years still continues, Turning 
to the imports, we find an increase of 2,844,702/., or about 9 per 
cent.; while for the ten months the increase in value is about 
4 per cent. For the month the increase in the value of the 
imports is general, being found in the raw materials of manu- 
facture as well as in food. We have already begun to benefit 
largely by the fall in the price of wheat, of which, during 
October, we received from abroad, principally from California, 
1} million ewts. more than in October last year, or about 35 
per cent.; while we paid only 364,371/. more, or little over 12 per 
cent. In other words, while we got 35 per cent. more in quantity, 
we paid little over 12 per cent, more in money. Upon the whole, 
then, the Board of Trade Returns are not unfavourable, while the 
other statistics to which we look for information respecting 
the condition of the country point to improvement. And 
their evidence is becoming stronger since the present month 
. There can be no doubt that the good harvest is at 
length favourably influencing trade. The harvest, it is true, is 
not quite up to what used to be considered an average before 
the agricultural depression began, but it is much better than 
the harvests of recent years; and, moreover, there have been good 
harvests all over the world. Wheat consequently is very cheap ; 
nearly six shillings a quarter cheaper than it was twelve months 
ago; half-a-crown cheaper than two years ago; and nine and siz- 
pence cheaper than three years ago. It was expected that the 
effect of the fall in prices would make itself felt quickly, especially 
as credit continues good, and the value of money is low. This 
has not happened, however, because there is very little speculation 
at present. Whether this is due to apprehensions that money 
may become dear at the end of the year, or to caution inspired 
by Ba experience, it is a very healthy sign. 
rom July 1 to the last Saturday in October seventeen of the 
principal Railway Companies earned 537,000/. more than in the 
corresponding period last year; and of this amount 225,000/. was 
in goods trattic. It follows, since there was a larger movement of 
commodities, that there must have been a more active trade. 
And what is thus shown by the railway traffic returns is con- 
firmed by trade circulars and market reports. From every part 
of the country, and from every kind of trade, the testimony 
is that, whether prices have risen or not, a large business is 
being done, and that the prospect for the future is better. Still 
more significant is the advance of 10 per cent. in wages just 
given to the colliers. If the employers were not doing a more 
profitable business, and if they did not think that trade would 
continue good, they could not afford to concede so large a rise in 
wages. In the iron trade, again, we find increasing production 
with decreasing stocks; in other words, the consumption both at 
home and abroad is larger than the production, and the stocks in 
public stores and in makers’ hands are consequently decreasing, 
Against all this has to be set, no doubt, a decrease in the Clearing 
House Returns for several weeks past when we compare them with 
the corresponding returns last year. But the decrease is mainly 
due to a falling off in speculation. Last year there was a rampant 
speculation in Paris, which reacted here; whereas this year there 
is very little’ speculation in securities. It is also true that 
Revenue Returns are not quite satisfactory; but it is the 
liquor duties that are unsatisfactory, and the falling off there is 


generally attributed, whether rightly or not, to increased habits 


of temperance. There is cne other point worth referring to 


as contirming what we have said of the improvement in trade. 
Since the beginning of September the amount of gold with- 
drawn from the Bank of England for internal circulation has 
been considerably larger than in the corresponding periods of 
the last few years. It seems to follow from this that trade 
throughout the country is more active, employment more general, 
and wages higher and of greater amount. For in no other way 
can we understand a demand for an increased currency lasting so 
long. It is now a little over three years since the American pur- 
chases of iron gave the impetus to trade in this country which 
put an end to the depression that had previously lasted so long. 
it was then hoped that the revival would be much more rapid and 
much more marked than it has proved to be, and there are obser- 
vers who maintain that the prosperity now existing is a mere reflex 
of foreign action, having no independent home basis. Moreover, 
it is noteworthy that during the last two or three months of each 
of the past three years there has been a decided improvement in 
trade, and yet that this improvement has been lost in January or 
February. Is it to be anticipated that the same thing will happen 
now? We do not think so. As we observed above, the 
harvests this year all over Europe and America have been much 
better than for a long time past; bread consequently is very 
cheap, and is likely to continue so; and, therefore, the w 

of the working classes go further than they did.. Workmen have 
a larger margin to spend upon other things than mere food, and 
their expenditure on these other things gives a stimulus to all the 
trades with which they deal. These trades in their turn, wen | 
a larger business, and making consequently larger profits, wi 
be able to spend more upon the trades subservient to them. And 
thus the improvement will be transmitted from trade to trade. 
Nor does there seem to be any influence that would counteract this 
improving process. Money is cheap, and is likely to continue so. 
There are no appearances that much gold will be withdrawn 
from London for New York, and, if not, there seems no reason 
why money should become dear. Unless, indeed, there should be 
a Stock Exchange crisis in New York, there are no appearances 
of financial difficulty anywhere. That too much capital is being 
sunk in the United States in the construction of new railways 
cannot be doubted, and that the banks there have ventured too far 
in financing these new ventures is, we fear, true. It is possible, 
therefore, that in New York there may be financial difficulties 
which may react upon this country. Otherwise we see no reason 
to expect dear money. The panic in Paris last January has com- 
pelled speculators there to be wary, and there is no probability, 
therefore, of difficulties in Paris, unless indeed they arise from 
political causes. With ourselves there is little speculation, credit 
is good, and trade is sound. Thus there are no serious difficulties 
to be apprehended here at home, and apparently, too, trade dis- 
putes will not interrupt the improvement. Employers and em- 
ployed in the coal and iron trades have just given evidence of 
moderation and good sense, and the arrangement now come to 
may probably last for a considerable time. 

The check given to trade in the last three springs appears to 
have been caused by exceptional circumstances. In 1880 it arose 
from the falling off in the American purchases of iron, which had 
been unprecedentedly large all through the autumn and winter 
preceding. But, as there have been no abnormally great purchases 
of any commodities by the United States this year, such a cause 
is not likely to operate now. In 1881 the check was occasioned 
by the exceptionally bad weather. It is to be hoped just now 
that we have had as bad weather as we shall see during the winter. 
Last year the check was brought about by the panic on the Paris 
Bourse. It is possible, indeed, that we may have a somewhat 
similar panic in New York; but, on the other hand, there are no 
symptoms of immediate crisis there, and the crash may be post- 
poned for a long time yet. Unless, then, untoward accidents 
occur, We see no reason to apprehend a check to trade in the 
spring, while the conditions at home are decidedly favourable to 
increased improvement. Cheapness of food, the rise of wages, and 
cheapness of money are all highly conducive to improvement. How 
cheap food stimulates trade has often been explained. That a rise 
in wages is also favourable seems at first sight to contradict the 
received doctrine; but when it is said that high wages are un- 
favourable to trade, it is only meant that they are so when they 
become excessive, or when from any circumstances consumption is 
falling off, so that a little addition to the cost of production causes it 
to decline still more. At present wages are certainly not excessively 
high, while consumption is increasing, not diminishing. When, 
therefore, the working classes receive a reasonable addition to their 
earnings, and when at the same time food is cheap, they have a 
large margin to expend upon other trades, and these trades 
benefit from the increased expenditure. The bootmaker, the 
milliner, the draper, and the clothier, all profit by increased ex- 
penditure on the part of the working classes, and these tradesmen 
in their turn are able to lay out more in the shops where they deal. 
Thus it is incontestable that a moderate rise in wages, when the 
prosperity of the country is rising, tends to stimulate the improve- 
ment. When, indeed, workmen insist upon further and further 
advances, the danger is that they may so add to the cost of pro- 
duction as to bring about a decline in consumption, and thus check 
the trade upon which they depend for their livelihood. But we 
are yet a long way from this point. Equally favourable is the 
cheapness of money. It is possible that towards the close of the 
year the value of money may rise, and it is also possible, as we 
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have observed above, that difficulties may occur in the United 
States; but dear money in any case is not likely to last long, 
and while credit is good and money abundant, improvement in 
trade may reasunably be expected. 


REVIEWS. 


FARRAR’S EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY.*® 


Y the “ Early Days of Christianity ” Canon Farrar would have 
us understand, not the sub-apostolic times of Clement of 
Rome, of Polycarp or Ignatius, but the yet more important period 
from the seventh to the tenth decade of the first century, during 
which the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles, and the 
ee were written by Apostles or apostolic men for the 
ification of the yet infant Church. These goodly volumes 
comprise, in fact, a continuation of his two previous books, The 
Life of Christ and The Life and Work of St. Paul, and carry 
his readers ys to the period when St. John, in extreme old age, 
completed the canon of the New Testament in his first or 
general Epistle. We are bound to say that our author, in this 
elaborate effort of his nimble pen, although he may have missed 
the freshness and vigour which characterized his Life of Christ, 
has had the good sense to discard those tricks of style and faults 
of taste which his critics, and ourselves among the number, could 
not help noting to their sorrow in his Life and Work of St. Paul. 
Not but that here and there we light upon phrases and even 
sentences which we might have thought beforehand could have 
been written by no one who had a scholarlike jealousy for main- 
taining the purity of the English language (e.g. “not living in a 
state of nervous scare,” vol, i. p. 165); but there is enough of 
matter, some of it indeed very disputable matter, in Canon 
Farrar’s new book, to engage the attention of readers who care 
more for the substance than the outward form, when the questions 
at issue are both interesting and important. 

Our author's treatment of the Book of the Revelation is perhaps 
the most salient point in the present work, and its ample discussion 
fills more than a hundred and fifty pages of his second volume. 
Others had contended before him that St. John’s Apocalypse had 
reference mainly, if not exclusively, to contemporary events which 
were being accomplished before the Apostles’ eyes; but Canon 
Farrar urges his arguments with a degree of confidence and earnest 
reiteration very characteristic of him, and imposing enough to the 
unlearned or hasty reader. The mystic number of the Beast, “ six 
hundred threescore and six” (Rev. xiii. 18) has been the very 
crux of interpreters from the age of Irenzeus to the present day. 
Mr. Gladstone, we believe, has attained to the questionable honour 
of being one out of a host of conspicuous persons from the letters 
of whose names, regarded as numerals, the full sum has been made 
up. “ x&s’,” writes our new expositor of the mighty secret, “ the 
very look of it was awful. The first letter was the initial letter 
of the name of Christ. ‘The last letter was the first double-letter 
(st) of the Cross (stauros). Between the two the Serpent stood 
confessed with its writhing sign and hissing sound. ‘he whole 
formed a triple repetition of 6, the essential number of toil and 
imperfection ; and this numerical symbol of the Antichrist, 666, 
stood in terrible opposition to 888—the three perfect 83 of the 
name of Jesus” (vol. ii. p. 295). Whence comes the perfect 
number 888 we have not been able to ascertain; but it is refresh- 
ing to learn, on Canon Farrar’s evidence, that the personality of 
666 is fixed beyond “ any possibility of doubt” (p. 290). It is a 
grand “ votes like that of a planet or other heavenly body, 
which, once e, is made once for all, and can never be obliterated 
from the face of the sky. ‘The secret has been almost simul- 
taneously rediscovered of late years by Fritzsche in Halle, by 
Benary in Berlin, by Reuss in Strasbourg, and by Hitzig in 
Heidelberg ” (vol. ii. p. 296, note 3). It must be granted that 
their solution of the riddle is very ingenious, a little too much 
so perhaps to be true. Four suppose we transfer the date of the 
Apocalypse to an earlier period in St. John’s life than is usually 
accepted, which would certainly account for some of the pecu- 
liarities of its style when contrasted with that of his Gapit unt 
Epistles ; supposing, again, we set aside the testimony of Irenzeus, 
who alleges that he was exiled to Patmos in the reign of 
Domitian—whom would the Christians thirty years before 
Domitian have regarded as Antichrist, the very personification of 
the power of evil? Surely it must have been Nero, the exceedin 
wickedness of whose age our author sets forth in shocking detail, 
as proved by a flood of authorities accumulated by him years ago 
for the use of his more sober and happier studies. Who save 
Nero, the scourge of Rome, the persecutor of the Christian faith, 
under whom were put to death the Apostles Peter and Paul? 
Take up the notion, then, that the Beast is Nero, Nero Cesar; 
turn the name, not into Latin, which does not lend itself readily 
to such rough treatment, nor into Greek, which would afford a 
wrong result, but into Hebrew, dropping, as of course, the vowel 
points. Thus we have Nron Kjsr; discard the troublesome j, 
which is, or ought to be, occasionally dispensed with (and here 


* The Early Days of Christianity. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 2 vols. London: Cassell, Petter, 


the illustrious Ewald boggled, and so missed the truth, at least 
for a while), and we get for our fina] result, giving to each 
Hebrew letter its proper numerical power, m (50) +17 (100)4 
oor vau (6) +n (50) +k (60) +8 (200) +r (100) = 666; drep déop 
Sei£a, as a closer reasoner than Dr. Farrar was wont to say. And 
as Nero is thus manifestly the creature indicated by the mystic 
number, so our author goes on to demonstrate that he possesses no 
less than sixteen distinctive marks of the Beast, tracing his fancify) 
analogies in such a manner that we have but one objection to 
make to them—namely, that by the same kind of process one 
might arrive at any foregone conclusion that is convenient for the 
moment. The first mark will suffice for us, since it is neither 
better nor worse than the rest. The Divine Apostle “ saw a Beast 
rise (‘coming,’ Rey, Version) up out of the sea,” by which, says 
our commentator, “is perhaps indicated not only a Western power, 
and therefore to a Jew a power beyond the sea, but perha 
especially one connected with the sea-washed peninsula of Italy,” 
Perhaps, perhaps. 

Now we should be grieved to treat this subject lightly, however 
rash we may deem it to expound Scripture in this fashion, and we 
have the advantage of approaching the Revelation without any 
prepossessions to bias us; we might almost say with honest Adam 
Clarke, as cited by Canon Farrar, “ I cannot pretend to explain the 
book; I do not understand it.” But then we do expect that a 
time shall come in the history of the Church and the world when 
its general design and principal symbols shall be patent to the 
humblest capacity. All we maintain amounts to this, that the case 
certainly is not so now. We would ask any careful reader to 
through the Apocalypse from the fifth chapter to the eighteenth; 
and, bearing in mind all that our author has told us of the exceed- 
ing carruption of the age and its rulers, all that we are able to 
reproduce of the sufferings of the primitive Christians, and of the 
stern retribution that overtook the Imperial city, first in Nero’s 
reign, then in the miserable struggle in her streets between the 
partisans of Vitellius and of Vespasian, in which the Temp-e of 
the Capitoline Jupiter, the inmost shrine of Roman worship, was 
burnt to the ground (4.D. 69); let a dispassionate student realize 
all these calamities by the utmost stretch of his imagination, and 
he will feel at once their utter inadequacy to represent the sublime 
images of the Apocalyptic visions—the seals, the trumpets, the 
vials, the final overthrow of Babylon to rise no more. No com- 
parison can be instituted between the prophetic figures and their 
presumed historical accomplishment. They belong to different 
regions of intellectual existence. If words have any adequate 
meaning, no supposed exaggerations of poetry will bring them 
together. This is our fundamental objection to what is called 
the Preeterist scheme, and enables us to dispense with the dis- 
cussion of details. It concerns us nothing whether the tive 
kings that are fallen (Rev. xvii. 10) include Julius Caesar or begin 
with his successor; who is “the one that is”; whether the 
seventh that is “ not yet come and must continue a short space” 
be Galba, or Otho, or any other pretender; whether “ the Beast 
that was, and is not, even he is the eighth, and is of the seven” 
(ver. 11), be Nero redivivus, whom that generation is said to have 
looked for to plague the earth again, or an anticipation of Domitian, 
the second persecuting Emperor. Canon Farrar may settle all 
these ae ge with M. Renan and his compeers just as he 

leases. His main interpretation is tota peceatum, a capital 
launder from beginning to end. 
But, however widely Dr. Farrar may be mistaken in his exposi- 
tion of the Revelation, he clings firmly to the belief that it is really 
the composition of the Beloved Disciple. The Hebraic rudeness of 
its unpractised style makes us all willing to believe that a con- 
Gderahls interval of time elapsed between his writing this book 
and the others attributed to him in the canon of Scripture, but 
there is no ground for thinking that its date must be placed before 
the fall of Jerusalem (A.D. 70), although that terrible event is 
never referred to in its pages. ‘The letters to the Seven Churches, 
especially that to Ephesus, the diocese of Timotheus (Rev. ii. 1-7 
compared with 1 Tim. I-3), would certainly suggest a later 
period; and the expressions in Rey. xi. 1,2, no more imply the 
present existence of the Temple than does the passage from which 
they are drawn, Ezek. xl. 1-3, put forth when the holy house was 


on the other hand, our author strives to pile up elaborate proofs for 
the opinion he had casually thrown out in the Life of St. Paul, 
that Apollos was its writer, and not the Apostle to the Gentiles. 
Nay, to such an extent has he assured himself of the fact that he 
ventures to ask and take permission to use the name of Apollos by 
anticipation, “ at least hypothetically, in order to avoid cumbrous 
periphrases”; and very oddly, to say the least of it, sounds this 
substitution of an unfamiliar name in the various references made 
by the Canon to this great Epistle, e.g. ‘ Apollos is arguing with 
the Hebrews, and arguing with them on admitted principles.” 
For advancing Apollos to this honour as a canonical writer there 
may be said to be no ground whatever, except that throughout 
the Epistle may be found traces of Philo’s philosophy, and that 
Apollos was a man of Alexandria, arid so was Philo. ‘The Hpistle 
to the Hebrews, as is well known, has been attributed in ancient 
times to more than one person with more or less plausibility (as 
to Barnabas, or Luke, or Clement of Rome, or Aquila, or Titus, or 
Silas!) ; to Apollos by no one before Martin Luther, whose idle 
guess “‘has been accepted, with more or less confidence, by an 
ever increasing number of trained and careful critics of all 
schools” (vol. i. p. 339). Among the number of these we were 
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pretty sure to find Le Clerc and Dean Plumptre, Oredner and 


undoubtedly in ruins. In the case of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ° 
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De Wette, but could have been content to miss the names of 
Tholuck and Dr. Moulton; it being remembered that the Church 
of his uative Alexandria knew nothing of the claims of Apollos, 
and that not one fragment of his known sregeneee yet survives. 

To his exposition of this Epistle Canon Farrar has subjoined 2 
new version of his own, made before the ‘appearance of the 
Revised New Testament, yet very nearly coinciding with it in 
substance. Where the Revised Version does not agree with him 
in the text, it most frequently does in the notes, although our 
author's renderings are somewhat more paraphrastic than those 
of the Revisers. A few verses in a passage not exceptionally 
difficult (Heb. ii, 5-9) will show the tone and genius of his 

ep d he subj th hich 
id he subject the to respecting which we 
rememberest him? or the son of man, that thou lookest upon him? Thou 
loweredst him a little in comparison to the angels ; with glory and honour 
thou crownedst him [the next clause is omitted by reading, but not so in 
the Revised Version]; all things didst thou subject beneath his feet. For 
in subjecting the universe to him, He left nothing unsubjected to him ; but 
now we see not yet the universe su on to him, but we look upon Him 
who hath been for a little time [R.V. margin] made low in comparison of 
Js—even Jesus—on account of the suffering of death, crowned with 
glory and honour, in order that by the grace of God he may taste death in 
behalf of every man. 

The First Epistle of St. Peter attracts, as well it may, the 
reverent admiration of Dr. Farrar. “Its authenticity is sup- 

rted by overwhelming external evidence,” and it’ was pro- 
Pably written from Rome not long before the Apostle’s martyr- 
dom. No book of the New Testament is more full of Christ 
and his complete redemption, and in many places the sentences 
are, as it were, a mosaic pieced together from the Psalms and 
the Prophets. But our author is especially attracted to this 
grand Epistle by two passages from which he draws infer- 
ences which we cannot call unfair, but which are somewhat 
less definite than he naturally regards them. We should be 
sorry in this we even to touch upon the doctrine of eternal 

unishment, which has been taught, and most unwillingly taught, 
in the Church of all ages on the authority of such texts as Matthew 
xxv, 46, Mark ix. 48. It is well known with what zeal and spirit 
Canon Farrar has set his face against what we will call the popular 
opinion on this’solemn subject, and how he has been told in answer, 
as he says the Apostles were before him, that he is “no theolo- 

ian” (vol. ii. p. 138). His own vigorous onslaught has been met 
in a tone and temper which we deeply regret, even though he 
may have himself to thank for a portion of his punishment. As 
it is, we think he takes that punishment impatiently, and it is 
at times very painful to see him turn aside from some vigorous 
narrative or fair discussion to scold opponents who are as earnest 
in their search after truth as he can be. We had marked as we 
read onwards a score of such passages, @ propos of nothing, all 
tending to the same end as the following, which we can afford to 
cite as innocent, and, under limitations, not uninstructive :— 

There may be some truth in the old motto, Bonus textuarius bonus theo- 

logus; but he whose knowledge is confined to “ texts,” and who has never 
studied them, first with their context, then as forming fragments of entire 
books, and, lastly, in their relation to the whole of Scripture, incurs the risk 
of turning theology into an erroneous and artificial system. It is thus that 
the Bible has been misinterpreted by substituting words for things; by 
making the dead letter an instrument wherewith to murder the living 
spirit ; and by reading into Scripture a multituae of meanings which it was 
never intended to express.—Preface, p. 
Very fair and useful is this caution, only that Dr. Farrar must 
remember that, from the very necessity of the case, he is a textuary 
himself sometimes, He has imported into two separate verses of 
1 Peter, disjoined from their context, a meaning on which he in- 
sists quite vehemently, but which, as he knows and states, is not 
usually attached to them. The two passages, as we hardly need 
say, are chap. iii. 19; iv. 6. In the former place, wherein the 
Lord is represented as going down into Hades and preaching unto 
the a in prison, which aforetime were disobedient, he has the 
weighty sanction of Bishop Horsley, in one of those magnificent 
sermons (No. xx.) whose like a superticial and bustling age bas now 
banished from the pulpit. The second text, if it stood alone, 
would be too obscure to prove much any way ; let us see how it is 
moulded in the plastic hand of our author :— 

“For to this end, even to the dead was the Gospel preached, that, as re- 
gards men, they may be judged in the flesh, but may live as regards God in 
the spirit.” In the last verse we again encounter the ruthlessness of com- 
mentators, “ ‘The dead” to whom the Gospel was preached are taken to 
mean something quite different from “the dead” who are to give an 
account. The dead to whom the Gospel is preached are explained away 
into “sinners” or “the Gentiles,’ or “some who are now dead.” 
Augustine, as might have been expected, leads the way in one wrong 
direction, Calvin in another. Another view—which makes the verse mean 
that “ Christ will judge even the dead as well as the living, because the 
dead too will not have been without an opportunity to receive the Gospel” 
—is, indeed, tenable. ‘To me, however, judging of the feelings of the 
Apostle, from his boundless gratitude for the opportunities of obtaining 
forgiveness, and from the love which he inculcates towards all mankind, the 
connexion seems to be, “The heathen, in all their countless myriads, who 
seem to be mapcasly perishing around you, will be judged; but the very 
reason why the Gospel was preached by Christ to the dead was in order 
that this judgment may be ded on principles of justice, that they 
may be judged (xpOc+) in their heathen capacity as sinners, and yet may 
live ({@ex) to God as regards the diviner part of their natures”; [com- 
Paring in a note 1 Cor. v. 5; xi. 31, 32]—if, that is, they accept this offer 
of the Gospel to them even beyond the grave (vol. i. p. 169). 

We will say nothing more about this elaborate exposition than 

this, that whether we adopt or reject it, it is as genuine a result 

a accommodation as any against which this writer 
ts, 


Perhaps Dr. Farrar is at his best when handling the character, 
spirit, and works of St. John. He regards the three Epistles (for 
he unhesitatingly accepts the two short ones as genuine) as the latest 
Books of the New Testament, later prot ably than the Fourth Gospel. 
We have hardly light enough to come to any conclusion on that 
pot, nor does it matter much, since he places them all within the 

ast decade of the first century, The Epistles of the brothers James 
and Jude he treats as certainly authentic; regarding the second 
Epistle of St. Peter he is doubtful, and a little more than doubtful. 
It seems to us that he lays too little stress on the resemblance of 
the first chapter of the second letter to the style and spirit of the 
first ; and, if the authenticity of the second be ted, we do not 
much object to his notion that 2 Peter ii. was derived from Jude, 
not vice versd. Our own study of the internal evidence has landed 
us in Se ousene conclusion, but the question is obscure and of 
no especial moment. Ile is at a world of pains to show that 
James was not the Apostle, the son of Alpheus, but that both be 
and Jude were brethren of the Lord, who believed not until after 
He had risen from the dead. He certainly makes one point 
which is of some slight consequence, that although the Western 
Church, at least the English branch of it, in her services for May 1, 
plainly identities the Apostle with the Lord’s brether, the Greek 
Church keeps the festival of the one on October 9, of the other on 
October 23. On the relation in which the Lord’s brethren stood to 
ilimself and the Blessed Virgin, we are treated to a whole chapter 
which might well have been dispensed with, Dr. Farrar may be 
assured that it is through no disparagement of holy matrimony or 
the sanctities of family life that men imbued with the spirit of 
ancient Christianity instinctively shrink from the bare notion that 
these once unpromising “ brethren” were Mary’s children accord- 
ing to the flesh, but that the discussion of such a questiom seems 
to them unedifying and irreverent. And so we leave the matter 
unargued to the silence which best befits it. 

We have endeavoured to give a true account of this book, so far 
as our space will allow. It is not a great work, but it is not a lite- 
rary failure, as we hold that the Life of St. Yau was, We cannot 
cure our author of his idiosyncrasies—in that respect we must take 
him as we find him; but this we may say, that his new performance 
would be greatly impioved by his exhibiting more patience under 
contradiction, by applying not a little revision and compression, and 
(will he forgive us if we add?) by some retrenchment of his cha- 
racteristic indulgence in feminine gush. 


THE SOLDIER'S POCKET BOOK.* 


™ I DO not profess,” says Sir Garnet Wolseley, in a prefuce to the 

fourth edition of this work, “to write on the science of 
war.” We should imagine him to be eminently capable of dis- 
coursing wisely upon the theory of his art; but at present he is 
content to “deal with all subjects connected with the actual 
practice of warfare, especially under those phases in which it is 
most commonly presented to us in our 
These subjects are indeed multitudinous and various. @ are not 
surprised to learn that “these pages are the result of my leisure 
hours for four years.” Lut what is most noteworthy is that 
“almost everything in this volume is deduced from my own 
personal experiences.” Not only has the writer seen a great 
deal of service in all parts of the world, but he has reflected 
on what he sees, and records his impressions without prejudice. 
When the first edition of the ‘ Pocket Book” was published, 
there were but few modern military works in our language, the 
ailitary education of the army was at a very low level, and had 
there been ever so many books, there would have been very few 
persons to read them. General McDougull’s, Colonel Graham's, 
and Lord de Ros’s military works were excellent of their kind; 
but we doubt if they aroused any great degree of interest in 
or out of the army. When General Hamley’s most remarkable 
volume on the “ Operations of War” first appeared, it was 
regarded as a curiosity. People felt proud that an Lnglish- 
man should have stepped into Jomini’s shoes, and eulogistic notices 
were written in the newspapers; but we suspect that outside the 
Statt College there was little real appreciation of the work, It 
was not till the terrible drama of 1870 was being enacted almost 
under our eyes and in our hearing, that the nation was at length 
thoroughly aroused to reconsider its military position. And it may 
fairly be said that the business of improvement has been going on 
more or less actively ever since. Though Radicals and sentimental- 
ists may cry out against the nation giving its first and best atten- 
tion to the preservation of its own life and health and wealth and 
honour, yet it may be trusted that in the long run patriotism and 
common sense will carry the day. The hearty and general welcome 
accorded to our troops returning from their victorious campaign is 
of happy augury for the future. The War Minister who claims to 
have “ organized victory” may now perhaps be encouraged to 
refrain from making further peddling and hurtful economies in 
reducing the strength of those arms of the service which cannot 
be improvised in the hour of danger. 

The moment, then, has been well chosen by Sir Garnet Wolseley 
for the republication, ina revised and enlarged edition, of his Suldier's 
Pocket Book. "We only regret that the writer, on the eve of his 
departure for Egypt, had not time for “seeing the proof sheets 


* The Soldier’s Pocket Book for Field Service. By Licut.-General Sir 
Garnet J. Wolseley, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Fourth Edition. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 
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through the press” —there are occasional typographical errors— but 
vespecially that he was debarred from “adding « few articles on 
new subjects of interest.” It is evident that in a work containing 
such an immense variety of matter, and such an enormous number 
-of expressed opinions, there must be room for criticism. But, 
having diligently turned over the pages more than once, we must 
confess to finding little holding-ground for the critic. One or two 
subjects, indeed, are not allowed quite the prominence they are en- 
titled to; for instance, that of military surveying—one with which 
Sir Garnet is most thoroughly acquainted—is only casually dealt 
with. The information given is of no value to a draughtsman 
who knows his business, and can be of little use to one who does 
not. The “rough specimen” which is appended of hilly country 
may or way not have sufficed for practical purposes in Crimean 
times; but no Stal officer nowadays would think of producing 
such a specimen, even though it should be qualitied by the adjec- 
tive “ rough.” 

Sir Garnet has a valuable article on the movement of troops by 
railway. Those who have not given some attention to the subject 
would be surprised to learn how complicated is the operation of 
despatching a considerable force to any distance. If the journey is 
short—say from London to York—it would be an actual saving of 
time to send an army corps by road rather than by rail. Of course 
where, as is often the case abroad and in America, there is only a 


single line, the despatch of troops and matériel is attended with | 
it had not put forth all its strength? But, says the author, 


long delays. “‘lrains can only be despatched from the termini 
at intervals of twice the time it takes a train to run from one 
crossing-place to the next one. Thus, if a train takes thirty-five 
minutes running the longest distance between any two crossing- 
places on the line, trains should not be despatched from either 
terminus at shorter intervals than seventy minutes.” On a double 
line the number of trains running at the same time may be almost 
without limit; but only “under the most favourable circum- 
stances” and “ by the most extraordinary efforts” could there be 
despatched 67 trains in the twenty-four hours on the best double line 
in England. As an army corps with its attendant transport requires 
135 trains, each of 34 carriages, it would take two whole days and 
nights of unremitting labour to start it. 

We turn with interest to see what the author has to say on the 
subject of infantry attack and defence. He differs from high 
German authority when he maintains that the defensive has the 
best of it. Sir Garnet holds that it would bea matter of sur- 
passing difficulty to oust British infantry from a position properly 
occupied. . 1t makes, of course, a vast deal of dilference who are 
the attacked and who are the attacking parties. For instance, it 
may be regarded as certain that Sir Garnet Wolseley would 
never have dreamed of making a direct front attack on Tel-el- 
Kebir if the entrenchments had been held by Germans or 
Russians or Frenchmen, And here it may be remarked paren- 
thetically, that since Tel-el-Kebir we are likely in future to 
hear a good deal more of starlight marches. Some few years 
back the late Major Charles Adams, Professor of Military History 
at the Staff College, a man of keen military insight, observed that 
in the next great war that army would win which first learned 
how to march at night. The prophecy has, on a small scale, been 
singularly fultilled. But on the subject of attack and defence 
there is probably everywhere substantial agreement so far, that 
the defence in an entrenched position (and all positions are now 
entrenched) has a manifest advantage over the attack where two 
armies are about equal in numbers and fighting power; but that 
where the attacking force is more numerous, it enjoys greater 
opportunities than was formerly the case of manceuvring an in- 
ferior enemy out of position. German deductions from German 
experiences in 1866 and 1870 must not always be accepted with- 
out reservation. It should be remembered that the Germans 
triumphed over an enemy inferior to themselves, except perhaps in 
the quality of courage, in almost every point which goes to secure 
military etliciency. One of their deductions, indeed, must be held 
to be palpably wrong. They were armed with a relatively inferior 
rifle, and, arguing from its performances, t hey conclude that defend- 
ing infantry should reserve their fire till the attack comes within 
about fcur hundred yards. This amounts to saying that the defence 
does well in voluntarily depriving itself of the services of weapons 
exceedingly effective up to the limit of the “ zone of aimed tire,” 
or 700-800 yards, and capable of doing much damage within the 
“zone of unaimed fire,” or 800-1,200 yards. As an English 
writer well puts it,‘ {f men cannot be trusted to fire steadily 
when the enemy is at a distance, how shall they be relied on 
to do so when the enemy has pushed his way in much nearer ?” 

We are glad to tind Sir Garnet Wolseley advocating the em- 
ployment, on a large scale, of mounted infantry in war. He 
thinks the proportion between them and the cavalry might be 
three or even four to one. ‘ Galloways, or even mules, if horses 
are not to be had, will do for mounted infantry, so the creation of 
this force cannot interfere with the supply of horses for the cavalry 
and artillery.” But he does not contend, as some do, that cavalry 
can be dispensed with. On the contrary, he writes, “ Without 
cavalry it is really impossible to obtain information of the enemy's 
doings, or to keep up your communications efficiently. Cavalry 
can Be, however, of but little use unless the officers and nou- 
commissioned officers are well educated in reconnaissance duty. 
LT regret to suy that ours is sadly deticient in this knowledge.” 

It is not,every day that we hear a high official allowing that the 
work of the army is surcharged with correspondence which might 
be curtailed, and with “returns” which might be dispensed with. 
According to our experience Staff officers revel in returns. But Sir 
Garnet assures us that “ the Royal Artillery above all other corps 


seem to revel in complicated returns.” Nothing is more calculated 
to impress the outsider on entering a Statf officer's room than the 
sight of a large pile of big blue envelopes bursting with returns, 
No useful purpose that we could ever discover is served 
this luxury of correspondence; and in the field the practice of 
communicating by pen and paper is carried to a pernicious extent, 
“A certain quantity of paper and pen work cannot be dispensed 
with, but the absurdity of heads of departments correspondin 
with one another when their tents are close together should be 
put an end to.” The question of correspondence is closely con. 
nected with that of the existing division of the Staff. Sir Garnet 
wishes for the amalgamation of the Adjutant General’s and 
Quartermaster-General's departments, and the substitution, as ig 
generally the case abroad, of a Chief of the Staff with the required 
number of subordinates. ‘The division into two branches is, in 
my opinion, very much to be regretted, the heads of each at all 
our stations being co-equal.” It would be a more simple arrange- 
ment that ‘every army corps, division, or brigade, should havea 
principal Staff officer to be the mouthpiece of his general.” 

There are in this volume, among the vast array of statistics, 
which, by the way, we believe to be thoroughly trustworthy, some 
that will be examined with curiosity. We suppose most people 
think when they read of a great battle, that all the men on either sida 
were engaged in fighting, or at any rate were at some time or 
another under fire. Why should one side have been defeated if 


“ during the great battles of the Franco-German war, the numbers 
engaged were so great that seldom more than two-thirds of those 

resent were ever under fire at all.’ At Sadowa, in 1866, the 
>russians brought 221,000 men into the field, but only 129,000 
came under fire. In the same battle the defeated Austrians 
brought 215,000 men into the field, but no less than 65,000 
of these were never in action. When we consider the tremendous 
fighting in 1870 and the number of battles, it is surprising to learn 
that only 7,000 men were killed and less than 50,000 men 
wounded in the German army during the whole war by rifle- 
bullets ; and still more remarkable that cnly 700 men were killed 
and 4,440 wounded by artillery fire. “I trust,” adds Sir Garnet, 
“ that these figures . ... will put a stop to the cry for more guns 
which one still hears occasionally.” When we compare the losses 
incurred at such battles as Gravelotte and Sedan with those 
incurred in the smoothbore days of Borodino and Waterloo, it is 
plain that increased facilities for destroying are not accompanied 
by a corresponding amount of destruction. “ At Gravelotte the 
Germans lost 1°60 per cent. in killed, and 5°46 per cent. in 
wounded.” At Borodino the Russians lost 10 percent. in killed and 
30 per cent. in wounded; the French, who were the victors, having 
a still higher proportion. It cannot be said that battles are of 
much shorter duration now. Waterloo and Gravelotte were both 
begun about noon, and finished about seven o'clock in the evening. 
It took six hours to fight out Austerlitz, but no less than twelve 
to settle matters at Solferino. In spite of the enormous supe- 
riority of the Germans at Worth, that battle lasted for seven and a 
half hours. It may perhaps be the case that, from the great use 
to which entrenchments will be put in coming wars, it will take 
longer than ever to find out which is the winning side. 

To exhibit Sir Garnet Wolseley’s thoroughly practical way of 
looking at matters, we jot down one or two extracts taken here 
and there. “ Pursuits. You have won a great battle, and the 
enemy is in full retreat; run after him; hammer him with guns, 
charge him with cavalry, above all things pass round his flanks, 
and keep pushing him and hitting him from morning until 
night. ‘His forces will soon cease to be an army.” Again, after 
assuring infantry they have nothing to fear from cavalry, he 
addresses the latter:—‘ It should be instilled into the mind of 
every cavalry soldier that his arm of the service is invincible, and 
more than a match under all circumstances for infantry or 
artillery, either singly or in masses. If he thinks otherwise, the 
sooner he exchanges into the infantry the better. [very cavalry 
soldier should be a fanatic upon this subject. All should 
remember the old cavalry proverb, ‘Commend your soul to God, 
and charge home.’” There is a little bit of advice which some 
may think not inapplicable to one or two Staff officers with whom 
they have had relations :—“ The Stat! should remember they are 
but the agents of the general, and paid public servants. The 
Staff officer should feel bound by his position, if not by his 
breeding, to treat every one with the courtesy due from one 
gentleman to another. Some oflicers acquire a notoriety by 
brusqueness and incivility. When such men are tolerated, it is 
always to the detriment of the army. The motto for the Staif 
should be ‘ Affability and reticence.’ ” 

The Soldier's Pocket Book should be in the possession of all 
those for whose information it was compiled, as it certainly will 
be in the hands of such as aspire to emulate the author in what 
the Prime Minister lately called his “ vast and accurate knowledge 
of the details of his profession.” 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN.* 


t iy is held to be a rustic and childish thing on receiving a letter 
to turn it about and speculate on its contents before opening 
it. We shall confess, however, that on taking into our hands Mr. 
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alpole’s account of “ Foreign Relations,” we indulged 
 pamretbr oe iminary speculations of a not dissimilar kind. Would 
Mr. Walpole content himself with a sketch of the Foreign Office 
and of the diplomatic and consular services? That seemed simple 
instructiv 
prc pees a treatise to itself. Would he give an historical 
survey of the actual attitude of England to foreign Powers in the 

t? That seemed impossible in the space at his command, besides 
Being dangerously controversial, and not entirely suitable to the plan 
Or would he launch out into a treatise on the 
of nations generally and of England in particular, 
as conditioned by her position, history, and circumstances? That 
might be e a most valuable. thing in hands of sufficient 
strength; but it was not a thing for the first-comer, and 
nothing that we had previously seen of Mr. Walpole’s work 
led us to think that, as to this subject, he was other than 
the first-comer—a first-comer artlessly equipped with a few 
commonplaces of modern politics. Certainly a good treatise on 
foreign relations would be an excellent thing for the Inglish 
citizen. For that personage has often shown himself, and never 
more so than recently, to be destitute even of the remotest notion 
of the subject, despite its immense importance. Not a few of 
his political pastors and masters know little more of it than him- 
self, and of those who do know something more, too many think 
the subject one on which party convenience is alone to be con- 
sulted. If the English citizen, as a rule, had even the faintest 
notion of what foreign relations are and what they mean, it is 
quite certain that Mr. Gladstone would not now be in Downing 
Street. The reader may be left to his own opinions as to the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of this; he will not, if he knows any- 
thing of foreign politics or foreign relations himself, attempt to 
dispute the fact. 

’ So we at length opened our volume, and discovered that Mr. 
Walpole had avoided the third plan altogether, except to give 
yent occasionally to the above-mentioned mild commonplaces 
about nationalities, about the transfer of policy from the interests 
of dynasties, et patati et patata, but that he had combined the first 
two. An impossibly meagre sketch of historical foreign policy in 
England is followed by an unprofitably brief sketch of the offices 
and services which at the present time carry it out. If this book 
be compared with Mr. Walpole’s former volume in the series, 7'he 
Electorate and the Legislature, it will be found that political pre- 
judice is absent from it in a creditable degree. There is one great 
exception, of which more anon, but there is no other of importance. 
‘Mr. Walpole, therefore, is not likely todo much harm; but it is im- 
possible to think that he is likely to do much good. A mere 
sketch of a subject so complicated as the foreign policy of England 
during eight centuries, at the rate of eight years to a page, can be 
of little value. However, it may be as well, because of the vast 
importance of the subject itself, to go through it and notice what 
is worth noticing. 

Mr. Walpole makes, almost at the opening of his hook, a state- 
ment with which we should agree most heartily if it were not 
that he seems to have confused its terms. He says that “it 
ought to be impossible for a Foreign Minister to reverse the de- 
cisions at which a nation has seriously arrived.” We should 
say that it ought to be impossible for a nation to reverse 
the decisions at which a long series of Foreign Ministers have 
seriously arrived. For “the nation” will never, not if it buys Mr. 
Walpole’s book by the million copies, succeed in understand- 
ing foreign porcy, and that policy ought therefore to be excluded 
from the decisions at which it is the nation’s good pleasure 
seriously to arrive, and on which it is the nation’s good 
pleasure seriously to turn its back alternately every six years 
or so at general elections. The truth is that the foreign policy 
of a country is in one sense an infinitely simple, and in another 
an infinitely complex thing. Its nearest analogue is the con- 
duct of a complicated house of business with branches in every 
climate and rivals to every branch. To govern it by “ serious 
decisions ” of a popular electorate is about as sensible as deciding 
on the purchases and sales of such a concern by a vote taken 
among the clerks of the establishment, the servant maids and 
children of the partners, and the sailors of the vessels that carry 
their goods. All of these persons are deeply interested in the 
Welfare of the house; almost all of them are profoundly incom- 
petent to direct its affairs. 

It would, however, be hopeless to expect from Mr. Walpole 
assent to any such position as this, and the most that we can ex- 

t is that he shall at least expound facts impartially. No doubt 

always intends to do this, but he does not always do it. It is 
not an exact or impartial way of instructing the English citizen to 
tell him that after Waterloo the statesmen who met “had nothing 
to do but to consider the interests of dynasties, while before five 
years were over the wisest statesmen were forced to consider the 
interests of nationalities.” The dynasty was to the statesman 
of the older kind (and his works did not altogether fail to 
justify him) the concrete symbol of the nationality, and in 
consulting the interests of one he consulted the interests of 
the other. Nor will the assertion, hackneyed as it is, that 
the chief champion of the old doctrine in Europe was Alexander 
of Russia, and that his ablest supporter was Metternich, com- 
mend itself to any student of Metternich’s Diary and Memoirs. 
But we do not feel bound to discuss Mr. Walpole’s historical 
statements at length. A few only need be noticed. Mr. Mozley’s 
Reminiscences appeared doubtless after Mr. Walpole had finally 
corrected his sheets, or he would not have said that the 


of the series. 
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but somewhat unambitious, and withal hardly cap- | 
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Alabama mishap occurred through “ the serious illness of the 

Queen’s Advocate.” But such things are matters of small im- 

portance, On two occasions, however, Mr. Walpole has committed» 
serious errors—one of principle and one of fact. We refer, in the 

first case, not to his attempt to minimize the undoubted constitu. 
tional right of the Crown, through its Ministers, to take the 

initiative and maintain the control in foreign policy. Pernicious 

as this error is, it is too much in keeping with Mr. Walpole’s 

whole system of political judgment and argument for us to ex 

him to avoid it, and it is indeed a little surprising that he has 

stated the facts as fairly as he has, The mischievous error of 

principle to which we have referred is one of his rare transgres-: 
sions to the domain of abstract and speculative foreign policy. 

He lays it down as “ tolerably plain ” that “a guarantee is nothing 

more than a promise to consider the expediency of support when 

the occasion tor it arises.” How far this may be an attempt to 

excuse the policy of the Liberal party in England on more 

than one occasion during the last twenty years we are not pre- 

pared to examine. It is certain that it is an utterly mischievous 

doctrine, shortsighted in the extreme, and certain to lead any 

nation which for any length of time adopts it into one of those 

perilous situations of isolation amid malevolent neighbours 

trom which only the greatest luck can allow it to escape without 

harm—it may be without ruin. If at any period a guarantee 

treaty becomes distasteful to the nation making it, it should be 

promptly “denounced”; if it has not been denounced it should be 

maintained at all hazards. Indeed Mr. Walpole’s own authorities 

for the statement are of the weakest. The present Lord Derby is 

too much in the position of Bardolph ; we do not like the security 

of a man who has professed himself in almost so many words to be a 

peace-at-almost-any-price man. As for Sir James Mackintosh, it 

is suflicient to say that his argument goes no further than to the 

denial of any obligation on the guaranteeing country to support the 

guaranteed in an unjust and aggressive war. One may grant this 

unreservedly, and yet refuse to accept the monstrous proposition 

that a national promise of support means nothiug more than that 

the promisers will perhaps “see about it” when the time comes. 

The second serious error in Mr. Walpole’s book is not one of 
opinion; it is one of fact, This is how he attacks the Eastern 
Question :— 

The alarm which was felt at the advance of Russia was founded partly 
on truth, partly on error. ‘The error was occasioned by an almost universal 
ignorance of the geography of Central Asia. Jt was rebuked on one occa- 
sion by a distinguished statesman, who had the good sense to advise his fellow- 
countrymen to study larye scaled maps. Unluckily, large scaled maps of 
Central Asia are hardly procurable, and the ordinary Kuglishman is con- 
sequently compelled to content himself with maps which give him an 
imperfect apprehension of the vast distances which Russia has still to 
traverse before she reaches the boundaries of India, or of the character of the 
deserts which obstruct her progress. But, in addition to this prevalent mis- 
conception, there is a truth which stimulates and explains the alarm which 
is felt at the advance of Russia. The Russian Empire is the only great 
country which has literally no outlets under its own absolute control. The 
White Sea is only open for a certain portion of each year; the traffic of 
the Baltic Sea must pass through a narrow Strait or Sound ; and every ship 
which sails out of the Black Sea must pass under the guns of Constanti- 
nople. Yet these three precarious and difficult gates are literally the only 
maritime outlets for the commerce of eighty miilions of people. No other 
community on the face of the globe would have tolerated such a state of 
things with so much patience as the Russians have displayed in submitting 
to it. As surely asthe river seeks the ocean, so does every great people 
gravitate towards its natural outlet-—the sea. It may be possible to direct 
its march, just as it is practicable to turn the course of a river. It would 
be as easy to stop the river as to arrest the nation. 

With the latter part of this paragraph we shall not concern our- 
selves, but unless the statements italicized were inadvertently 
written, the earlier part of the passage contains a grave suppressto 
vert. In the first place, Mr. Walpole must, if he is qualitied to 
write a book on foreign policy at all, know that Lord Salisbury’s 
often-quoted and much-abused words had reference only to one 
particular point, the south-east corner of the Euxine. The 
which intervenes between Trebizond and Peshawur authorized 
and authorizes the statement of the late Foreign Secretary. It does 
not authorize the general inference which Mr. Walpole draws from 
it. But, once more, if Mr. Walpole is qualitied to write a book on 
foreign policy at all, will he tell us where the “ vast distances” 
are which Russia has “still to traverse before she reaches the 
boundaries of India,” and what is “the character of the deserts ”? 
We have had no such difficulty in procuring large-scaled maps of 
Central Asia as Mr. Walpole seems to have experienced, and as 
erhaps has prevented him from knowing exactly what he is saying. 
he “ prevalent misconception” of which Mr. Walpole elsewhere 
speaks is, as he will find if he will look at the maps (the Russian 
otticial maps are surely large-scaled enough for him), a misconcep- 
tion the other way. The Duke of Argyll has evidently misled 
Mr, Walpole, and he thinks that Russia is still on the eastern. 
shore only of the Caspian, still struggling in the deserts of Khiva 
or of Mery. She is not, and any man who attempts to maintain 
the contrary incurs the gravest responsibility. It may, as Mr. 
Walpole atterwards urges (and here he puts both pros and cons fairly 
enough), be that the actual presence of Russia on the frontiers of 
India would be of no hurt to England. That is ble; but the 
vast distances and the deserts are not. Mr. Walpole ought to 
know this; from his statement we can only suppose that he does 
not know it. Yet he is a professed historian, and writes on 
foreign politics. If such are the qualifications of such a man, what 
are likely to be those of the average elector, to whose whim and 
caprice Mr. Walpole would apparently like to entrust unreservedly 
the weal and woe of the English realm ? 
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A THRIFT BOOK.* 


HERE ure few questions more important to the political 
economist than how to promote thrift among the working 
classes. A partial solution of this difficult problem will be found 
when thrift becomes again a virtue fashionable among the upper 
classes. Another Peninsular War, and nothing less, will be requi- 
site to bring about a reform so desirable. Thrift, by which we do 
not mean “ putting by,” but rather judiciously investing, has 
almost disappeared. It is ecarcely credible that rich people know 
what they are doing through their carelessness in this respect. 
They cannot possibly recognize the demoralization they cause by 
the foolish and objectless waste common in most large establish- 
ments, or be aware that they are fostering pauperism in its worst 
forms. Servants come out of such houses imbued with the idea 
that extravagance is a fine and lordly thing, and that thrift 
is mean. Miserliness is meanness, no doubt, but thrift is not 
miserliness or even saving. Mere hoarding, as the writer of the 
volume before us well observes, is “indefinitely deferring the 
advantage of the money,” with the risk of losing it by death 
or robbery. But thrift, he points out, is the wise management 
of money so as to get as much as ible from it, and that at 
the earliest date. The person who lives from hand to mouth 
is sometimes compelled to buy on credit or at the highest price, 
while the thrifty man, who has money in hand, can always 
choose his time and his market. If all classes in England do 
not learn these wholesome lessons now, it will not be for lack of 
literature on the subject. There are many indications abroad of 
a general interest in comfort, cleanliness, and health, as weil as in 
artistic beauty. The homes of England are improving in many 
places. Though our great-grandmothers were notable housewives, 
seamstresses and gardeners, there came a time when education, or 
what was called by the name, diverted the minds of ladies from 
everything but headwork, as distinguished from handwork. Now 
a healthy reaction, partly due to the fact that the average house- 
maid is at least as well educated as her mistress, is setting in, and 
the once clever Aausfraw is likely to regain her position in the 
national esteem. Zhe Thrift Book, a portly compilation of more 
than six hundred pages, with a capital index, is the most important 
= so far as variety of subjects is concerned, which we 
ave yet seen, for the benefit of people of small means. The 
poorest class are often so overweighted that they have no heart 
to exercise the thrift they absolutely need. The daily struggle 
for mere food and shelter is as much as they are able for, and 
sickness or slack work soon reduces them to absolute poverty. 
High wages do not add so much to the comfort of the lowest 
class as they should, owing to the bad habits acquired in child- 
hood, and to the absence of any desire for respectability and 
independence. But for those likely to benefit by this book there 
is more hope, though the income of a clerk or a small trades- 
man does not always exceed that of an able-bodied navvy. In the 
one case the income provides a wretched cellar or garret, drink, 
and dirt ; in the other, tidy clothes, a clean house, and wholesome 
food. The difference is not in the money, but in the man, and 
still more in the woman. 

The Thrift Book begins by showing how to save and how 
to rise in life. It truly says that one of the greatest secrets is 
to be able to resist petty temptations. The pawn-shop, the public- 
house, the morning sleep, the too early marriage, the “ lark,’ must 
all be avoided by a working-man who wants to “ better himself.” 
Small pleasures, small gains, small frugalities, must not be despised. 
Next comes a chapter on “ Home: how to get it, and how to 
keep it,” in which are both wise counsel and also legal advice and 
information of a practical kind. There is truth in the observation 
that “‘ there is scarcely an instance on record of a man becoming 
prosperous by his own exertious who has been willing to tolerate 
an habitually neglected house.” Even one room, and that not in 
itself particularly desirable, may, by means of whitewash, paper, 
and scrubbing, be made wholesome and cheerful. There is no 
reason why it should be a place of chronic discomfort and fail in 
giving a feeling of rest and possession. No phrase is more full of 
sadness and despair than that of “homeless poor.” Another 
chapter is devoted to furnishing, and useful hints are offered as to 
beds, stoves, blinds, and suchlike things, There is, no doubt, a 
large percentage of bad landlords, who own property in all our 
great towns, and only care to squeeze every penny they can out of 
their unfortunate and helpless tenants. But in most cases there 
are faults on both sides, and the best landlords are often seriously 
discouraged by unworthy tenants “ who think nothing, on leaving 
their tenements, of destroying and disposing of every morsel of 
iron or wood they can lay their hands m geal It is of no use to 
put in a convenient kitchen grate for such people, unless it can be 
constructed so as to have no moveable part, noteven a tap. Ifa 
dresser is provided, the shelves are stolen or made into firewood. 
The “ cheapest fender,” of which there is a cut, is a painful vbject, 
composed of scroll work in cast iron, and is not only ugly, 
tawdry, and inconvenient, but difficult to clean and easy to row 
Perhaps the best ever invented for cleanliness and comfort is the 
old-fashioned kitchen fender with two bars. It forms a rest for 
the feet, may even be used as a seat, and keeps in all dust and 
ashes, We should always be inclined to recommend it in pre- 
ference to the ghastly invention of the modern ironmonger here 
represented. The same criticism applies to a “cheap and nasty ” 


chiffonier, which would cost about 3/., and would not be half ag 
convenient, thrifty, and in real taste as a plain wooden dresser, or 
bookcase, with a cupboard underneath. 

The next division is devoted to wives and daughters, home 
management, and orderly ways. There is naturally much to be 
said on these subjects. The smaller a house is, the more need to 
prevent neglect and slovenly ways. The harder a man works, the 
more he requires to be well fed and cared for. The greater the 
number of children, the more necessary it is that they should be 
trained in habits of punctuality and industry. There is @ good 
hint under the heading of “ ‘ Father's Dinner’ when he is en 
in out-of-door work. The traditional basin, with a handkerchief 
over it, often taxes the family resources.” Sam Smart is held up 
as an example, or rather Sam Smart's wife. She reclaimed him 
from the “ Fox and Goose ” by making a thick, double flannel-bag 
in which to put a bottle of hot coffee. Sam, who must have been 
a model husband, used to declare that the coffee was hotter after 
six hours than when it was first put in. We must suppose, also, 
that Mrs, Sam dressed his boots with waterproofing, did not 
allow him to know which was washing-day, had tea ready 
five minutes after his return home, kept the windows bright 
and the house free from blackbeetles, according to the admir- 
able rules here laid down. In addition, there are directions 
for paperhanging, painting, varnishing, stencilling, and various 
other Secemsttes and cleanly processes for embellishing a cottage 
and making it pretty to look at as well as comfortable to live 
in. After the consideration of home and its surroundings we 
come to the relative merits of different kinds of foods, and scien- 
tific reasons why, for instance, peas are more nourishing than 
arrowroot, and beef than veal. Sugar is very sensibly recom- 
mended for children, not in the form of “ sweeties,” but in their 
food. ‘The universal craving of little boys and girls for “ lollipops” 
is too often treated as natural depravity and repressed accordingly, 
It is an instinct answering to a physiological requirement, and 
many a half-nourished child is kept trom illness by the occasional 
pennyworth it is enabled to procure. But, given in food, sugar is 
much more useful. We are glad to see a strong protest, on the 
other hand, against salt beef. It is one of those survivals, so hard 
to get rid of, since days when a family killed a cow for their 
winter consumption, and were obliged to corn a great part of the 
meat as the only way of preserving it for use. Now that fresh 
meat is to be had in even the poorest village, it is a pity to see it 
robbed of its nutrition and made indigestible from a mistaken idea of 
economy. Fifty pages are taken up with cooking recipes. The 
are in no way remarkable, and not always sutfiiciently explicit 
to be easily carried out by ignorant or stupid amateurs. The 
national Scottish dish “haggis” is made without any onions— 
& most serious omission, and one which, at least to native taste, 
would completely ruin the concoction. Real “Scotch collops” 
consists of raw meat finely chopped and only cooked a few 
minutes, not of slices of veal boiled, as here prescribed. Neither 


can we approve of the recipe for “ bubble and squeak.” It is not 


done in the good old-fashioned way. The omelette, too, always a 
test of a good cookery-book, is not rightly described. The eggs 
should not be beaten up light, nor should they be fried until they 
are brown. The directions for brewing are clear and may be good, 
but few people practise them at home now. 

If the directions for brewing are little likely to be used, it is to 
be hoped that the same is not to be said of the next chapter. 
“Cottage Etiquette, Good Manners, and Personal Discipline ” 
form an excellent division. The cultivation of everyday politeness 
would save many a broken head and many a police-court trial. 
A large percentage of the women who receive rough usage 
from their husbands may thank their own ungovernable tempers 
and reckless ways for their misery, The editor of The Thrift 
Book shrewdly remarks that a neatly spread table will probably 
induce even the surly labourer to say, “‘ Please pass the bread,” 
instead of “Chuck over the loaf.” Good manners, like charity, 
ought to begin at home. Friendship or relationship too often 
means merely a licence.to be offensive. The hints on manners in 
the workshop and the street, on swearing, on notions of gentility, 
and on rough morals, would, if attended to by the working classes, 
revolutionize their habits, The apologue of Mr. and Mrs. Naggs 
is very well carried out. This capacious book includes a very 
good and sensible chapter on domestic medicine, one on gardening, 
one on needlework, one on dressmaking, and an excellent summary 
of family and personal law, in which the whole history of banns 
and licences, registration and protection, vaccination and educa- 
tion, is fully expounded. In short, The Thrift Book touches on all 
those subjects about which the working classes require infor- 
mation, and the only question that arises is as to the means by 
which its teaching may be brought to their notice. We do not 
hear quite so much of late as to the nobility of the British rough. 
Benevolent people are beginning to see that he still needs a touch 
of polish, and that he is not born good any more than a member 
of the despised upper classes. We do not undertake to say how 
the publisuers are to bring their elaborate treatise to his august 
hotice. He is still so fur unregenerate as to prefer the Police 
News. But there may be people who have sufficient influence over 
him to be able to make him or his wife a present of the book; and, 
as there are 652 pages, he can light his pipe twice a day for nearly 
a year with it betore it is all gone. 
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ANCIENT BATTLE-FIELDS IN LANCASHIRE.* 


HE Manchester Literary Club, as our readers are aware, has 
T of late given many proofs of an unpretentious but healthy 
activity, which may cause some of the older and more specialist 
societies of both city and county to look to their laurels. Four 

pers read before the Club by one of its original members, Mr. 
Prarles Hardwick, the author of a History of Preston, form, as 
he expresses it, “ the nuclei of the four chapters” of the volume 
now before us. Much that is of value has no doubt been added 
during the process of expansion; but we often cannot help sus- 


pecting, with regard to this or that passage in these papers, that, 
ile agreein 
for the general satisfaction, 
To print it in the next Transaction, 
many members of the Club might have preferred it in its original 
and shorter form. Mr. Hardwick, in fact, besides being given to 
an amplitude of exposition which no one begrudges the enthusi- 
astic antiquary, is fond of heaping quotation upon quotation, 
though at times the simple statement of a generally accepted fact 
might have well sufficed for his purpose. He is, indeed, capable 
occasionally of placing a curb upon himself, as where he states, with 
to “the unfortunate Henry VI., the departed son of the 
renowned victor at Agincourt,” who was taken prisoner after the 
battle of Hexham, “ beside Bungerley hyppyngstones,” near the 
bridge above Clitheroe, that his “ fate is too well known to neces- 
sitate further reference here.” But he is less sparing on other 
topics, historical, etymological, and what we presume he would 
term “ esthetic,” on which it is diflicult either to say or to quote any- 
thing new. “Mr. Jno. R. Green's” Making of England isa book in 
everybody’s hands, and there was accordingly no necessity for re- 
ted citations of the tpsissima verba of its author; while on so 
well-worn a theme as the relations between historical novels and 
history it seems unnecessary to array Sir Francis Palgrave, Dean 
Milman, and Mr. Leslie Stephen against the general public and 
the author of Harold in prose. In his etymological excursuses, 
too, Mr. Hardwick is apt to be lengthy, and to refuse to take any- 
thing for granted. 

On the whole, however, if we allow Mr. Hardwick that 
breadth of statement which, within reasonable limits, becomes the 
function which he has assumed, the reader will find him a 
straightforward and lucid guide to localities associated—or held, 
on more or less conclusive evidence, to be associated—with some 
of the most interesting events in our history. We say “ more or 
less conclusive,” for no rational mind will expect the same kind of 
evidence concerning the victories of King Arthur as concerning 
those of King Athelstan. Mr. Hardwick has, we think, rightly 
seized the true relation between historical legend and history in 
general, and has conscientiously applied his principles in the crucial 
case of the Arthurian story. The Carlovingian romance, as he 
justly points out, stands on a somewhat different footing; for 
though, from some points of view, it may present very close 
resemblances, there is the great difference that in its case we can 
appeal to satisfactory historical evidence, while “the mythical 
ete of legend and tradition obscures so much of the probable 

istorical facts” in connexion with the Arthurian story “ that our 
path is beset with difficulties which cannot be solved otherwise 
than by analogical inference.” As to the Arthurian legend, 
Mr. Hardwick is well advised in taking up the virtually un- 
assailable position that “ there ig undoubtedly have existed, 
nay, there probably did exist, a British chieftain who fought 
against Teutonic invaders during some portion of the two or three 
centuries occupied in the Anglo-Saxon conquest, whose name was 
Arthur; but his deeds, whatever may have been their character, 
have been so exaggerated and interwoven with far more ancient 
mythical stories, and confounded with those of other warriors, 
that his pagers age | or personality, in a truly Aistorical sense, is 
apparently lost.” He accordingly declines to subscribe to the 
more robust creed of Mr. Haigh, who even maintains “the sub- 
stantial historical veracity of Arthur’s invasion of ” what it is, to 
say the least, confusing to call “ France,” as Mr. Hardwick calls it 
in his reference. It is, by the by, a rather hazardous conjecture, 
though, for that matter, one of little importance either way, that the 
paucity and irreverence of Shaks ’s references to Arthur show 
the poet to have agreed with William of Newbury in contemning 
the fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth. More to the purpose would 
have been a note to the eflect that, though the Arthurian cycle 
furnished the subject of more than one Elizabethan drama, and in 
—— of an early tragedy (The Misfortunes of Arthur, by 

homas Hughes), which treated the theme in anything but a 
sceptical spirit, and was produced with especial care at Gray’s 
Inn, no less a personage than Bacon co-operating in the manage- 
ment, yet it never really domesticated itself on the stage, as it so 
soon afterwards did in non-dramatic literature. 

Inasmuch as by Mr. Hardwick's own showing there can be no 
certainty with regard to the general locality of the Arthurian 
conflict, any attempt to identify the site of particular battles 
must be of a purely hypothetical nature. It is, notwithstanding, 
natural enough that the explicit statement of Nennius, or (as Mr. 
Green has it) “the compilation which bears the name of Nennius,” 
that four of Arthur’s battles were fought on the banks of a “ river 
called Duglas, in the region Linuis,” and the further statement of 

* On some Ancient Battle-fields in Lancashire, and their Historical, 
Legendary, and Esthetic Associations, By Charles Hardwick. Man- 
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Geoffrey of Monmouth, that a very t army of Saxons, Scots, 
and Picts was routed by Arthur “ fy the river Duglas,” should 
have led to eager controversies as to the whereabouts of this 
river. The reading “ Dubglas” in some copies of “ Nennius” sug- 

ested “the little stream Dunglas, which formed the southern 
Scandady of Lothian.” Mr. Skene (not cited by Mr. Hardwick) 
pea the four battles on the Douglas which falls into Loch 

omond; and was controverted, in accordance with the general 
theory of Dr. Guest as to the Arthurian localities, by Mr. Pearson, 
who advocated the site of the Vale of Llyfni in South Wales. 
But the Lancashire antiquaries, beginning with Whitaker, were 
determined to claim the locality of these legendary battlefields 
for the river Douglas which falls into the estuary of the Ribble, 
after passing through the neighbourhood of Wigan. This conflict 
of opinions, which we have no desire to compose, involves, as will 
be observed, another controversy as to the locality of the district, 
spelt according to different readings Linuis, Cinuis, and Inniis. 
According to Pearson, this is “the district of the Llyfni River in 
Glamorgan” ; but Whitaker had, with not less contidence, con- 
cluded that it was “ one of the cantreds or great divisions of the 
Sistuntian Kingdom, and comprised, perhaps, the western half of 
South Lancashire.” Mr. Haigh, adhering to the reading Innis, 
takes the same view, and supposes that the name of the district in 
question “represents Ince, a name which is retained to this day 
by a township near to this river” (Douglas), “a little more than a 
mile to the south-west of Wigan, and by another about fifteon 
miles to the west, and which may possibly have belonged to a 
considerable tract of country.” This suggestion, which Mr. 
Hardwick judiciously calls “as probable as any of the many 
others” that have been offered, has some curious but far from 
convincing evidence in its favour. On the traditional scene of 
the fighting there remained till the year 1770, as Whitaker states, 
“a considerable British barrow, popularly denominated Hasty 
Knoll,” in which were occasionally found, besides many fragments 
of iron, “remains of those military weapons which the Britons 
interred with their heroes at death”; and when the barrow was 
levelled, the “evident grave of the British officer,” together with 
his not perhaps equally evident dust, was discovered beneath. 


. Many bones of men and horses, as well as horseshoes, were found 


in the neighbourhood of Wigan; and, indeed, the very name of 
that town is appealed to by Whitaker as a standing memorial of 
its warlike association. On this head it will suffice to add the 
earlier part of Mr. Hardwick’s footnote, which, claiming for 
Lancashire what we suppose to be common to the British Empire, 
reminds us that “ giving a man ‘wigan’ in the present vernacular 
of the county is synonymous to giving him a good threshing.” 
All this, in our humble opinion, does not go for much; but there 
is considerable force in another argument adduced by Mr. Haigh. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth states Arthur to have marched against the 
Saxon Colgrin upon York, whereupon Colgrin met the British 
king with his armada, and, “ being defeated on the Duglas, was 
pursued by Arthur to York and there besieged.” Manifestly this 
will neither agree with the Scottish nor with the Welsh hypothesis 
nearly so well as with the Lancastrian. Mr, Hardwick, who, as 
we have seen, does not rashly commit himself to the actual accept- 
ance of any theory on the subject, contributes in support of a 
Northumbrian site an ingenious conjecture. It is based on the 
statement of Geoffrey of Monmouth that Cadwalla, the King of 
the Western Britons, who afterwards in alliance defeated Edwin 
of Northumbria at Heathfield, where he fell, engaged in negotia- 
tions with Edwin, while their armies lay on the opposite banks of 
the river Douglas, Now Oadwalla (if we are so to call him) is, as 
the readers of Mr. Freeman’s monograph on King Ine are aware, 
a personage of by no means well-defined individuality, while it is 
incontestable that ‘the legendary Arthur has absorbed no incon- 
siderable portion of the reputations, in the north of England, 
of ... veritable British warriors.” This, then, would make it 
probable that the Lancashire river Douglas, as the traditional 
scene of great battles, was associated from an early date with the 
victories of Arthur. The question of the reality of these victories 
is, however, hereby left untouched. 

Mr. Hardwick has elsewhere illustrated, from a very different 
chapter of Lancashire history, the tendency of popular tradition to 
associate the memories of war and destruction with a single great 
name. It does not, he observes, appear on any good authority 
that Cromwell ever visited Lancashire, at all events in command 
of an army, except on the occasion of the famous campaign of 
1648, which was so speedily crowned with victory at Preston. 
Yet, strange to say—or rather, perhaps, not at all strange to say 
—in Lancashire as in other parts of England “ the redoubted 
Oliver seems to have absorbed all the castle and abbey-destroyi 
heroes of the national history, old Time himself included.” Ina 
general way, Mr. Hardwick is inclined to attribute something of 
this to a confusion between the Protector and the Lord Vicegerent 
in matters ecclesiastical of Henry VIII.’s days. But in Lancashire 
the habit (doubtless on account of the active part played by 
the county in the Civil War) seems to be specially inveterate, and 
its results at times are specially unreasonable. Mr. Hardwick 
remembers being as a boy seriously informed that Clitheroe Castle 
was battered into ruins by Oliver Cromwell. In point of fact, 
Clitheroe Castle was at the time of Cromwell’s march upon Preston 
in the hands of a portion of the Lancashire militia, who held it 
for the Parliament; and it was not till the end of the Civil War 
that Clitheroe, with other castles, was dismantled by order of the 
Council of State, in order to Papuan an untoward occupation in 
the event of a renewal of the war. In the same way an un- 
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authenticated local tradition, repeated by no less widespread an 
authority than Baines, asserts the castle at Bury in Lancashire to 
have been bombarded by the Parliamentary army from an 
intrenchment called Castle-steads, whence, according to Mr. 
Hardwick, no ordnance could at that date have carried; and a 
more circumstantial MS. narrative shown to the author adds a 
reference to a loyal cavalier, Edward (p. 156) or Adam (p. 157) 
de Bury, whose existence at the time seems extremely problematical. 
On this head, however, we must leave the decision to the learned 
genealogists of the Chetham Society. 

We must pass by Mr. Hardwick’s chapter on the defeat and 
death of St. Oswald of Northumbria, at Maserfeld, which, after 
a long “ phonetical and topographical” discussion of the subject, 
arrives at no very decisive conclusion on the conflicting claims of 
Winwick in Lancashire, and Oswestry in Shropshire—the former 
of which was likewise the scene of a Cromwellian victory. The 
mention of a diversely interpreted rude piece of sculpture in the 
outer wall of Winwick Church, long supposed to be the crest of 
St. Oswald, but connected by popular tradition with the legend of 
a “demon-pig” which haunted the neighbourhood, gives occasion 
for a long discussion on the origin of heraldry and the helmet 
crests of our Teutonic ancestors, into which we cannot follow our 
zealous antiquary. We likewise pass by the more conclusive dis- 
cussion on the locality of the defeat in 798 of Wada, the head of 
the Northumbrian conspiracy of the murderers of King A£thelred. 
The name of this worthy survives not only in certain Chaucerian 
passages hardly admitting of interpretation to ears polite, but-also 
in the local names of “ Waddington, on the right bank of the 
Ribble opposite Clitheroe,” and “ Waddow, in its immediate 
neighbourhood, the how or hill of Wadda.” As for the site of 
the battle itself, the names given by the English Chronicle and by 
Simeon of Durham are unmistakably recognizable in the modern 
Whalley, while Billangahoh, mentioned by the latter authority as 
the more precise locality, “is represented by its descendants 
Billinge, Billington, and Langho.” 

The last of the papers included in the volume before us is, like 
the first, of a nattre to interest many readers who have no time or 
interest to spare for ordinary local archeology. It contains one 
more discussion of the most vexed question of the kind in English 
history before the Norman Conquest—the site of the great battle 
of Brunanburh. Mr. Hardwick mentions (if our counting is 
correct) not less than fourteen places for which the honour of 


having been the scene of the great Volkerschlacht has been claimed, 


without including the bold suggestion of Edinburgh ; and he adds 
his own solution, to which he adheres “ after studying the subject 
now for five-and-twenty years,” and which places the probable 
locality of the battle near the “pass of the Ribble,” to the south 
of Preston, As he well remarks, though it was perhaps unneces- 
sary to demonstrate the point at such length, the name of 
Brunanburh itself is of little importance in the inquiry in 
the absence of other evidence, inasmuch as the name, or equiva- 
lents or corruptions of it, can be brought forward by a large 
number of places. “ Brun has been corrupted, according to the 
conjectures of the authorities which I have previously cited, into 
Burn, Brom, Brum, Broom, Bran, Ban, Bourne, Brink, and 
Brin.” Without following Mr. Hardwick through the special 
course of his argument, and without pausing to inquire what he may 
mean by asserting that “the short w with us is ofttimes sounded 
nearly like ¢, as in burst, burn, &e., like the German ii in Reiiter 
[sic], Miiller, Priissien, &c.,” we may grant him that the name of 
the parish of Brindle, to the south-east of the “ pass of the Ribble,” 
will suit the purpose, as well as many others, more especially as 
there are other cognate names (Brinscall, Burnicroft, Brownedge 
or Brunedge) within the district. A more daring conjecture is 
Mr. Hardwick's attempt to connect with the word £thrunanwerch, 
mentioned by Simeon of Durham, as an alternative name for 
Brunanburh (spelt, we must add, according to another reading 
Etbrunnanwerch), the local names of Rotherham Top and the stream 
Roddlesworth, in the neighbourhourhood selected by him. Finally, 
the suggested explanation of the popular appellation of a tumulus 
in the neighbourhood, Pickering Castle, as Vikingring, in refer- 
ence to the Danish kings who fell in the battle, strikes Mr. 
Hardwick as seductive ; but he is fortunately inclined to reject it 
in favour of his own tamer derivation from the Welsh bicra, to 
fight, and the suffix ing, which he makes bold to translate “ a field.” 
But the strongest point of his argument cannot be said to lie in 
these hazardous, and occasionally more than hazardous, etymo- 
logies. Brunanburh ended with a flight of the Northmen to their 
ships ; and it is certainly appropriate enough to suppose the ships 
of Anlaf to have lain “attending the army in the estuaries of the 
Ribble or Wyre.” Furthermore, a persistent local tradition 
speaks of a battle fought in the Roddlesworth valley. There 
is, moreover, independent evidence connecting Athelstan with 
Preston and its vicinity. And Mr. Hardwick is fain to believe 
that the great Cuerdale tind—z7.e. the vast hoard of silver coins and 
ornaments discovered at Cuerdale, on the Ribble, opposite Preston 
—was buried there by the routed confederates in their flight after 
the battle ; a view supported by the opinion of Dr. Worsaae, that 
“to judge from the coins, which, with few exceptions, were minted 
between the years 815 and 930, the treasure must have been 
buried in the first half of the tenth century, or about a hundred 
years before the time of Canute the Great.” We agree with Mr. 
Hardwick-that there is nothing in the statement that the war 
began by Anlaf’s entering the Humber to render improbable the 
assumption of a Lancashire site, any more, for that matter, than 
of a Westmoreland one. And so we must leave the question, 


which our antiquary’s ap does not pretend to have settled, but 
to the solution of which it is a useful contribution. The sobrie 
of Mr. Hardwick's judgment in this as in other instances at least 
entitles him to a favourable hearing, though he may not hayg 
succeeded in vindicating to Laneashire all the ancient battlefields 
for which he would like to find places in its map. 


HAWEIS’S AMERICAN HUMORISTS.* 


O Mr. Haweis’s volume on American humorists is prefixed 
what he is pleased to call a prologue, and this he opens 
by saying that “in reprinting these Lectures, the first four of 
which | delivered at the Royal Institution last year (1881), I am 
quite aware that what was spoken extemporaneously, and intended 
originally only to be Aeard in genial atmosphere, must lose some 
of its eflect when read in cold blood.” It is surely a pity that 
Mr. Haweis’s utterances should lose anything by being read, but 
he has two reasons to give for their appearance in their present 
form. The first reason is that the shorthand reports of his 
lectures were imperfect—this is apt to be the case with shorthand 
reports of the lectures of even greater men—the second is that he 
“can at least plead Thackeray's example in my favour.” “ At 
least” is good. “ Thackeray’s English Humorists,” he goes on to 
say with perfect truth, ‘was first heard in the lecture-room”; 
and of course this is an exquisite reason for reprinting Mr, 
Haweis’s American Humorists, which haye this one one in 
common with Thackeray’s work, that they too were first heard in 
the lecture-room. Not the less may it seem a little rash on Mr, 
Haweis’s part to have adduced the example of Thackeray, and thus 
suggested a comparison between himself and a writer who is per- 
haps not only better known, but may be thought to have possessed 
a little more talent than falls to Mr. Haweis’s share. In the 
paragraph following the one from which we have just quoted, Mr, 
Iaweis hopes “ that the ‘ Wit and Wisdom’ of others in the 
following pages will be found, if not enhanced, at least not im- 
— by the setting which I have here supplied, and which s0 
ately appeared to receive the hearty approval of ‘crowded houses’ 
both in the east and west of London.” It will not seem to many 
renders that Mr. Haweis’s “setting” has ‘‘enhanced” the wit of 
Artemus Ward, notwithstanding the approval of the crowded 
houses. In his next paragraph, the author appears in the cha- 
racter of a linguist and a designer. “I may add that the 
Dandelion on the cover (dent de lion), despoiled of the six floating 
seeds—one symbolic seed for each of my humorists—appeared to 
me to indicate aptly enough the incisive bite, yet vagrant cha- 
racter of Wit.” Then, despite his confidence in the excellence of 
his “setting,” the writer seems suddenly to have thought that 
he might as well provide for the case of his efforts not being 
properly appreciated ; so here follows a sly piece of satire for those 
who may be deaf to Mr. Haweis’s charm, “ Wit often seizes its 
prey with a truly leonine grip; yet sometimes it has to wander far 
in search of an appropriate soil—in vain do its seedlets fall upon 
minds without a sense of humour.” The combination of the seed- 
lets and the leonine grip is surely most engaging. 

After all this we come to what Mr, Haweis calls “ Forewords on 
Humour and Wit,” and these the ingenious author begins by an- 
nouncing in a somewhat remarkable way a somewhat remarkable 
discovery which he thinks he has made. “I have,” he writes, 
“ yead long and tiresome essays by Hazlitt and others, explaining the 
difference between wit and humour,” It is difficult here to avoid 
regretting that Ilazlitt had not the chance of reading long essays 
by Mr. Haweis and others, and giving us his opinion on them; 
but we pass on to find that Mr. Haweis, having lain awake at 
night thinking over the difference between wit and humour, has 
“come to the conclusion—that there is none. . . . Humour 
is the electric atmosphere, wit is the flash. A situation provides 
the atmospheric humour, and with the culminating point of it 
comes the flash.” In face of such writing as this, what can one 
do but exclaim with Yellowplush, “ Igsplane this men and 
angels!” But Mr. Haweis goes further. Having settled that 
there is no difference between wit and humour, he proceeds to 
say, “ Let me analyse wit. It always involves an exaggeration, a 
reversal of ideas, a glimpse of the incongruous or the impossible.” 
This position the writer supports by quoting an old ring-clown’s 
joke, two equally old “ Joes” familiar to showmen, and Dickens's 

dy who was carried home in a flood of tears and a sedan- 
chair. He is then so satisfied with what he has done that he 
proceeds “ to sum up: Humour is the atmosphere, wit the flash. 
Humour lies in the situation, wit in its culminating points. It is 
sensible, moral, recreative, and stimulating. It always involves a 
shock of some kind, either of exaggeration, reversal of ideas, a 
sense of the incongruous or impossible.” All these sentences, we 
may take it, and perhaps especially the incomplete one, are “ the at- 
mosphere.” The * flash,” or “ the culminating point,” must surely 
be this which follows them. “ Its dignity is vindicated, its nature 
analysed.” It is as simple as the Gordian knot or Columbus's 
egg. To detine and analyse so intangible a thing as wit has 
hitherto puzzled even greater men than Hazlitt, who, as we all 
know, wrote such long and tiresome essays. Mr. Haweis considers 
the subject a little, and lo! the thing is done, 

It is not, as we know, necessary that who drives fat oxen 
should himself be fat; but it is perhaps desirable that he 


* Americun Humorists, By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 
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sscourses of humorists should himself have a sense of 
and very early in Mr. Haweis’s first lecture—on 
Washington Irving—we get a taste of his quality in this respect. 
“In school hours,” he writes of Irving, “ he feasted on travels and 
tales, and hated arithmetic. It is a remarkable and consoling 
fact that many great men have hated arithmetic. They have had 
many followers who have resembled them in nothing else.” The 
author is so pleased with this gentle joke that he repeats it in a 
slightly different form only five pages later on. Irving says in 
a letter, “I am writing with a bewildered head and feverish 
hand, having returned at almost daylight from a fancy ball at 
the British Ambassador's.” The lecturer adds, “ Many people 
have felt like Irving under similar circumstances who have not 
resembled him in much else.” Further on the writer quotes a 
delightful saying of Irving to his niece in his last illness:— 
«J am apt to be rather fatigued, my dear, with my night's rest”; 
and actually goes on to say that it reminds him “ of the old 
lady who thanked God, and was sorry to say she enjoyed very 
bad health "—a proceeding which is poner a convenient index to 
Mr. Haweis’s taste and appreciation of humour. Again, we learn that 
Irving had “ the satire of Swift without his sour coarseness, The 
e of Sterne, without his sham sentiment. The delicate flavour 
of Charles Lamb, without, however, the sly but severe bite of 
Lamb's satire.” But it should perhaps have been mentioned 
earlier that, before discussing the particulars of Washington 
Irving’s humour, Mr. Haweis has, in his large and light-hearted 
way, entered upon and disposed of the general question of 
American humour :— 
To sum up [he says] the peculiarities of American humour :~ 
First, there is the shock between Business and Piety. 
Secondly, the shock of contrast between the Aboriginal and the Yankee. 
Lastly, the shock of contrast between the bigness of American nature 
and the smallness of European nature, or, as for the matter of that, Human 
Nature itself outside America. 


Such a definition as this may seem to come tardy off after 
the great discovery that there is no difference between humour 
and wit; but not the less it may be infinitely precious in its own 


way. 

mm Washington Irving Mr. Haweis passes on to discuss Dr. 
Wendell Holmes, and in his treatment of this theme there are 
three points which are perbaps worth noticing. In the first place, a 
passage about horses gives the lecturer a chance of exhibiting bis 
own humour as a complement to that of Dr. Wendell Holmes :— 

My own experience is that there are three things about which even good 
men have no conscience at all. 

The first is horses. 

The second is violins. 

The third is umbrellas. i 
At another point we have an authoritative statement as to Dr. 
Holmes’s novels, which some of us have been uninstructed enough 
to find amusing. “ Still the genius of Holmes will remain to the 
end desultory, fragmentary, capricious, and incapable of any 
sustained effort which would prevent him from flying off at some 
— tangent. From which it results that his desultory books are 
full ofsustained interest, whilst his novels are, in spite of their power 
and originality, dull.” The third point is that, in speaking of the 
love of goodness, Mr. Haweis permitted himself to deliver, and has 
now committed to print, the following sentence :— 

It is the infallible test by which we involuntarily weigh the greatest 

irits. Moses, Socrates, Paun, and above these the Divine Mav, are 
al safely enthroned ; and on other pinnacles, which scarcely reach up to 
their pedestals, come, lower down, ALEXANDER, Casar, NAPOLEON, 
Homer, GoETHE, and even SHAKESPEARE. 


In speaking of Mr. Lowell, to whom he incorrectly assigns 
“am dorial rank, the writer finds or makes an occasion 
for what, considering the circumstances in which it was de- 
livered, is perhaps his most remarkable utterance. It is, at 
any rate,so remarkable that it may safely be left to speak for 
itself without comment. He has said something as to Emerson’s 
skill and repute as a lecturer, and he goes off into this 
digression :—“ Will our eminent men ever, as a rule, think it 
worth while to acquire this art? Not so long as ro. is con- 
sidered an adequate fee for the best lecture, whilst 50/. or 100/. is 
willingly given for the best song. The old country is far behind 
the new in its estimation of high-class scientific and literary 
merit.” It is perchance by way of exercising the sincerest form of 
flattery that Mr. Haweis constantly speaks of Parson Wilbur as 
“the Revd. Wilbur ” without inserting his baptismal name between 
the prefix and the surname. In the same lecture Mr. Haweis falls 
foul of Mr. Lowell for omitting, in speaking of Pope’s artificiality, 
any mention of “ that one most perfect and extreme case, ‘ The 
Address of the Dying Christian to his Soul,’” being, apparently, 
not aware that “ that one most perfect and extreme case” is a 
copy of a copy. To Mr. Bret Harte Mr. Haweis is surpassingly 
condescending. He really has “ no desire to disparage his achieve- 
ments as a good all-round literary man.” In dealing with “ Mark 
Twain ” the writer again gets a chance of at once repeating one of 
his discoveries about wit and humour and giving a practical illustra- 
tion of his fitness to pronounce decisively upon the subject. “ As 
a humorist,” he tells us, ‘of course Twain deals with the various 
kinds of mental shock quite inseparable from all wit and humour.” 
He goes on to say that “ the shock of exaggeration as in the jump- 
ing frog” is to him the least amusing form of Mark Twain's 
humour ; “for what, I should like to know, is the fun of saying 
that a frog who has been caused to swallow a quantity of shot 
cannot jump so high as he did before? I should have said after 
such a digestive exercise he could not jump at all!” With this 


ineffably utter piece of appreciation we may fitly end a notice of a 
work as to which, to paraphrase a saying of a late English humorist, 
it seems to us that, although we have not “ known it these twenty 
years, it is not in the least amusing.” 


HISTORY OF THE CHAPEL ROYAL OF SCOTLAND.* 


ae title raises a vision of that roofless, mutilated, yet still 
graceful ruin adjacent to the Royal palace, which is annually 
strayed through and stared at by the crowds of Southerners 
whom the love of grouse or trout, or sight-seeing, impels to scour 
the moors and mountains of the North as soon as the autumn 
holiday begins. This ruin, however, was not built as the chapel 
of the palace, but represents the church attached to the religious 
house of David's foundation, the Abbey of the Holy Rood. When 
the later kings of the Scots converted the Abbey into their own 
favourite quarters, the Canons had to make way for courtiers, and 
the old monastic buildings were remodelled into a palace. But it 
was not till the separate existence of the kingdom of Scotland 
had to all intents and purposes been merged in that of the wealthier 
kingdom to which the King and the Court had migrated, that the 
Abbey Church was converted into the Chapel Royal. That honour 
belonged of right to the chapel of the Oastle of Stirling. It is, 
theretore, with this building that Dr. Rogers begins his history. 
Like most of the religious foundations of Scotland it owed its 
existence to one of the sons of Queen Margaret. It is a curious 
coincidence that this chapel was, like so many other churches on 
similar sites, dedicated to St. Michael, that favourite patron of 
such natural hill-fortresses on both sides of the Channel, Dr. 
Rogers suggests in-a note :— 

The Irish ecclesiastic, St. Malachi or Michael, visited David I. “in 

uodam castello suo,” and healed his son, the Prince Henry (Forbes’s 
Kalendars of Scottish Saints, 398). In commemoration of this event the 
name of the Irish saint may have suggested a dedication of the Chapel 
Royal alike to himself and to the chief of the apostles. 
We hope Dr. Rogers will pardon us for here reminding him that, 
though opinions may differ as to which of the Apostles was the 
chietest, St. Michael was not an Apostle at all, but an Archangel. 
During the regency of Albany the chapel was partly rebuilt, 
though, as Dr. Rogers remarks, for some time after this date 
the King’s Chapel, known also as St. Michael’s, was a very small structure, 
while, as we have seen, the humble chaplain, at first recompensed with 
five pounds a year, was afterwards rewarded with a salary one-half beyond 
that , From the reign of James III. the institution became differently 
constituted. 


This unfortunate king had civilized and artistic tastes which his 
savage subjects could neither understand nor brook. His attempts 
to establish a regular company of Court musicians, and to have a 
musical service in his chapel, are here told at length. The foolish 
fondness heshowed to his musical favourites cost them their lives and 
himself his kingdom. His son and successor, James IV., carried 
out his father’s wishes as far as concerned the chapel. By a bull 
of Pope Alexander VI., the chapel was turned into a collegiate 
church, where “ one dean and several others—chantors, chaplains, 
and clerks—daily celebrated mass, and performed other important 
functions.” ‘At the same time the king caused the chapel to be 
“renovated, and adorned it with books, cups, and other orna- 
ments.” Stirling was the favourite dwelling-place of James V., 
who took from it his poetical title of the “ Knight of Snowdon,” 
and the chapel grew in riches under his patronage. But when 
Mary came into her kingdom, Holyrood quite took the place of 
Stirling in the Royal favour, Her up-bringing, amid the luxury of 
French palaces, had given her ideas of ease and comfort hitherto 
unknown in her native kingdom. The confinement of such 
a rock-perched fortress as Stirling would be intolerable to her. 
We find her, therefore, trying to transfer the endowments and orna- 
ments of Stirling to the private chapel within the palace at Holyrood, 
but the proposal was so unpopular that she had to give it up. 
The christening of Mary’s infant son took place in the chapel at 
Stirling, hut the building was then ina very ruinous state, for when 
James VI. wished to have his son baptized there, the thatched 
roof and other parts were so out of repair that it was found best 
to pull down the whole chapel and build a new one. The king 
himself looked after the work, but all we know as to the appear- 
ance of the chapel when finished is “that the ceiling was 
garnished with gold, and that the walls were magnificently 
adorned with pictures, sculptures, and other ornaments.” In 
after years the chapel that had been thus built was neglected and 
defaced, and used as a barrack, and a smali chapel at Holyrood, 
which was pulled down when in Charles II.’s reign the modern 
part of the palace was built, became the Chapel Royal, and was 
made heir to the endowments and revenues which had previously 
belonged to Stirling. James VI. made over these rents to his 
favourite, John Gib, Groom of the Privy Chamber, in spite of a 
protest from the Estates, who were suddenly filled with a fit of 
righteous indignation at seeing funds set apart for the main- 
tenance of a musical service diverted from their original object. 
When in 1617 the king came down to Scotland on a visit, the 
chapel was refitted, and a choral service after the manner of the 
Church of England performed in the king’s presence, with “ playing 
of organs, and singing of men and boys both before and after 
sermone,” to the scandal and indignation of the Presbyterians. 
Charles I. went a step beyond his father, for he not only insisted 


* History Ce Set oe Scotland. By Rey. Charles Rogers, 
D.D., LL.D. Printed Yor the Grampize 1882. 
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that sucha service should be held, but required that “all members 
of the Privy Council and of the College of Justice and other 
servants of the Crown should, under the highest penalties, repair to 
the chapel and there join in that sacred ordinance.” The revo- 
lution once more gave the Presbyterians the upper hand. The 
chapel was pulled down along with the old palace in the following 
reign, but James II. made an attempt to turn the Abbey Church 
into a Chapel Royal in connexion with the Order of the Thistle. 

Certainly one of the most interesting parts of Dr. Rogers's book 
is his notice of the origin of this Order, He shows that the use 
of the thistle as the national emblem of Scotland is not by any 
means so ancient as is vulgarly supposed. He asserts that it dates 
only from the reign of James III. The first time it is mentioned 
in connexion with the Royal family is in an inventory of house- 
hold furniture belonging to the Queen, where one of the articles 
entered is a coverlet embroidered with thistles, described as a 
“ covering of variand purpir tartar browdier with thrisillis and a 
unicorne.” By the next reign, however, it was identified with 
the King of Scots by the poet Dunbar in his poem of the “ Thistle 
and the Rose”; and James IV. kept up the poetical idea by 
using the thistle as his mint mark on his angels. The first idea 
of a collar of thistles was also his; at least there is a pattern 
supposed to be a wreath of this flower on the seal affixed to a letter 
from him to Ferdinand of Aragon. James V. wore such a collar in 
thistles of gold with a badge attached bearing the effigy of 
St. Andrew. And here again, with regard to the patron saint, 
a tradition seems to be sadly at fault. The “silver cross to 

tland dear” has been so closely associated with the kingdom 
eo and legend, that it is hard to believe that it was first 
as a national symbol in the reign of Robert II., when a 
gold coin was struck called the St. Andrew, bearing the figure of 
the Apostle on his Cross. As for the proud Scottish motto that 
now invariably accompanies the thistle, the “ Nemo me impune 
lacessit,” it was, as is believed, the invention of George Buchanan. 
Up to the time of James VI., Dr. Rogers tells us, there is no 
mention of a chivalric order of knighthood in Scotland. The 
thistle and St. Andrew was the badge of the sovereign only, and 
the first mention of an Order of St. Andrew is in 1613. When 
James VII. was casting about in his mind for an excuse for re- 
establishing a Popish service at Holyrood, he fell on the scheme 
of reviving an imaginary ancient Order of St. Andrew and setting 
up a chapel for it in emulation of the Garter at Windsor. 
Lauderdale is credited with the happy idea of making the knights 
of the same number as the Apostles. A suitable legend of the 
founding of the Order was very soon fabricated to please the king. 
The warrant issued for its revival set forth that the Order had 
been founded by Achaius, King of Scots, to commemorate his 
victory over Athelstan, when a white cross had appeared in the 
heavens and put his enemies to flight; that it had con- 
tinued in great glory and splendour tor many hundred years 
until, in the rebellion against Queen Mary, it had been broken up. 
The legend concerning the cross in the heavens is, as Dr. Rogers 
points out, merely another version of the story of Constantine's 
conversion, and first appears in Fordun’s History, where the 
mythical Acbaius and all the other stories are found on which 
the tissue of fable was based which, until lately, passed for 
the authentic history of Scotland. The Abbey Church was to 
have been the chapel of the Order, and it seems to have been part 
of the king’s scheme to reconstitute it as a collegiate church. 
Father Hay, Canon of St. Geneviéve, in Paris, was to have been 
its head, for, as he himself writes, “ King James VII. intended 
to bestow that place upon our Canons of Saint Genoveves.” 
However, the revolution came before all these arrangements 
could be carried out. Father Hay issued a set of printed rules 
for the regulation of his Catholic college. This led to riots, and a 
military guard was stationed in the Palace to keep the peace. But 
the attempt to ornament the Abbey Church only hastened its 
destruction, for the mob, not content with destroying the new 
fittings that had given so much offence, broke open the Royal 
vaults, and seriously injured the old building. As for the 
Order whose beginning was thus rudely checked, it was revived 
by Queen Anne, and has gone on flourishing ever since. 

The Abbey Church itself, though it never attained to holding a 
full chapter of the Order, has seen many striking and varied scenes 
take place within its walls since its foundation by David in the 
twelfth century. It was three times burned by the English, and 
as many times restored and partially rebuilt. It hasseen the burial 
of several of the Stuart line. There James II. was crowned, and 
there James ILI.was married to his Danish bride. Dr. ers thinks 
that the popular belief that Mary was married here to Darnley is 
mistaken. He has found in the marriage register of the Canongate 
the entry, with the words “ Married in the Chappell” added to 
it—a sufficient proof, it would seem, that the ceremony did not take 
place in the Abbey Church, which was at that time used for divine 
service by the dwellers in the Canongate. It was also in the 
he that Mary had mass performed on her first coming to Scot- 
land, and it was here that after her imprisonment Glencairn 
brought his followers to deface and demolish the altar and all the 
internal decoration which the Queen had put up. The complete 
ruin of the Abbey Church is due to an ill-judged attempt at restora- 
tion. In 1758 a roof of flagstones was put on, and though it was 
found to be much too heavy for the walls, was allowed to remain,and 
én the 2d December 1768, the roof fell into the interior, destroying in its 
descent the more considerable mouldings. In 1776 Hugo Arnot remarked 
the ex: remains of James V. and other royal personages, but three 
years when he composed his History these coffins had been rifled. 


Among the skulls seized by the populace were those of Queen Magdaleng 
and Lord Darnley. The former at once disappeared, but Darnley’s skul} 
fell into the possession of Mr. James Cummyng of the Lyon Office, at 
whose death it was included in a collection of statuary at Edinburgh. [¢ 
has not latterly been traced. 

Dr. Rogers’s style is unfortunately a great drawback to his book, 

Long practice in writing sermons has apparently made it impossible 
for him to express what he has to say in plain English. He has alj 
the Scottish clerical delight in long words and ‘far-fetched meta. 
phors. He tells us that the king “cherished the harmonic art,” 
when he means that he was fond of music. The musicians in hig 
pages do not play upon instruments, they “ discourse sweet 
music”; the death of any one of consequence is his ‘‘ demise,” and 
soon. When a man gets one living instead of another, this is a 
“compensatory arrangement.” Charles I., Dr. Rogers tells us, 
“expiated with his blood his tergiversation and tyranny,” thereby 
showing how hazy he is about the meaning of expiation. Again, 
when he has to tell that in such a year the chapel was built, he 
does it in a very grand style. Then “ was reared at Stirling Castle 
the earliest semblance of a Royal fane.” But it is not only by 
the misuse of words that Dr. Rogers obscures the sense of his 
sentences ; his grammar is sometimes sadly at fault, as when he 
writes that, “In supporting and encouraging musical studies 
James V. was equally ardent as his royal predecessors.” The 
fine-sounding sentence— 
As from the ashes of the Pre-Refurmation martyrs sprung up the seeds of 
religious freedom—so the odour of that conflagration which consumed the 
adornments of the Abbey Church has been felt ever since in the enjoyment 
of civil liberty and constitutional government— 


must be quite unintelligible to any one not familiar with the 
Scotticism to “feel a smell.” It is a pity that such blemishes 
should disfigure a book in which there is much that is curious and 
interesting to be found both concerning the Chapel Royal, and also 
the cultivation of music in Scotland at anearly period. Itis a good 
sign of the progress that has been made in sifting facts from 
fiction to find the early legends of Scottish history treated as 
myths in the pages of a publication sent forth by a society bearing 
the very Gaelic title of the Grampian Club. 


THE MINISTER’S SON.* 


w= one has reproved a child for a fault, and it has shown 
hopeful symptoms of reformation, one naturally feels dis- 
appointment when it relapses into its misdeeds, After flattering 
ourselves that our judicious correction had proved beneficial, it is 
both mortifying ang humiliating to discover that it has been com- 
pletely wasted. Now Miss Stirling has been, as a novelist, a 
favourite of ours, There is an agreeable freshness about her 
work that contrasts very favourably with that of the larger pro- 
portion of contemporary novel-writers. Although there is a rural 
atmosphere about her stories that makes the reader feel as if he 
were passing his time among country villages, amidst pretty 
scenery, and with simple-minded people, Miss Stirling is merciful 
in the matter of descriptions and in the use of that pest of fiction 
known as word-painting. Her characters, again, have more in com- 
mon with real men, women, and children than those of nine- 
tenths of the scribblers who call themselves novelists. Her heroes 
and heroines are not impossible paragons of perfection, nor are her 
villains, as a rule, of that double-dyed type which make so many 
stories ridiculous. But while we have never grudged praise to Miss 
Stirling’s work where we considered it due, we have ventured to 
point out, on more than one occasion, that her novels will not bear 
extension into three volumes, Our friendly hints on this point have 
apparently been unheeded, for the work before us consists of 
three rather bulky volumes, comprising more than nine hundred 
pages. When Missing Proofs came out, we welcomed its ap- 
mga in two volumes; and, although the novel was not fault- 
ess, we had great pleasure in recommending it as a bright, 
interesting story. The Minister’s Son, however, has dispelled the 
illusion that its author had altogether forsworn three-volume novels. 
With about a third of its bulk lopped off, this book would be very 
readable. As it is, it contains many tedious passages. Unlike 
most padded novels, the padding is not so much in the second 
volume as in the first and the third; the result being that it is 
difficult to begin the book, and still more so to finish it. But, for 
all that, we have much to say in praise of this last work of Miss 
Stirling's. Although heavy here and there, it is very sufliciently 
interesting, and the characters in it are cleverly drawn. 

The minister's son is not the son of a Minister of State, but of 
a ee of the Church of Scotland—whether Pstablished, 
Free Kirk, or U. P. we are not informed. The minister intended 
his boy to “ wag his pow in the pulpit”; but his son preferred to 
run away from home, and to enlist as a private in a marching 
regiment. Refusing to be bought out, he worked his way up, until 
he was rewarded for his services in Afghanistan by a commission. 
The heroine is the only child of a Scotch baronet, who owns a fine 
place and a large estate. She is beautiful, graceful, and good ; she 
is beloved by the poor, and she is much attached to her northern 
home. She marries in the first volume, but her husband is killed 
in the second. What follows may, of course, be easily guessed. 
Personally, we do not much like the parading in novels of the 


* The Minister’s Son; or, Home with Honours. By M. C. Stirling, 
Author of ‘Missing Proofs,” “The Grahams of Invermoy,” &c. 3 vo! 
London: Triibner & Co. 1882, 
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widows marrying the loves of their childhood ; 
pan’ oe have happened in real life, and if it is agreeable to 
the taste of @ novelist to select a plot of this kind, we have no 
right to object to it. The heroine’s father is a fine old Scotchman, 
and there is a healthy tone about the character that one cannot 
help being pleased with. The minister's wife is well and carefully 
drawn, without tion, and the minister himself is delicately 
sketched. One of the characters over whom most pains have been 
taken is & drunken village shoemaker, who becomes reformed 
under the influence of the heroine. The dry sayings of this old 
rustic form the most amusing portions of the book, but it is dis- 
tressing to find so capital a character used occasionally for pur- 
of padding. A description of his relapse, after forsaking for 
time his drunken habits, is exceedingly clever. There are few, 
if any, better in the whole novel. The tact shown by 
poth the heroine and the hero in dealing with the old reprobate 
during the day following his debauch is worthy of careful study 
by all who, for charitable or other reasons, have anything to do 
with people of inebriate habits. There are a couple of aunts, 
poth prim old bodies having their virtues and their failings. The 
heroine's aunt figures pretty frequently, and the horror of an aged 
Scotch maiden at the idea of a member of her family marrying 
beneath herself is admirably described. There is probably no 
human being that has more family pride than an old Scottish 
inster—even, we may add, when her lineage is nothing very re- 
markable. The villain is a captain in the army, who is a contri- 
butor to the so-called Society papers. His character is scarcely so 
well drawn as some of the others ; but the author has acted wisely 
in simply allowing him to “ have to retire” from the army, instead 
of okies him come to some awful end, like the conventional 
villain in novels. There is a lesser villain, who is, in our 
opinion, much more cleverly described. He is a riding-master in 
a cavalry regiment, and is a vulgar, dissolute man, who beats his 
wife and makes himself generally disagreeable; but he would have 
been painted even blacker by many writers, and there is the more 
credit to the author for describing him well, because he is not the 
kind of man that a lady would be at all likely to have seen any- 
thing of in real life. 

As a rule, we do not like to read in fiction of impossibly perfect 
characters, but we own that we lost all patience with the folly of 
the hero and heroine in the latter part of the novel before us. It 
would be hard to say which of the pair acted most foolishly. We 
are far from saying that the conduct of either was unnatural. It 
would be almost impossible for the imaginary characters of a 
novel to act more foolishly than living people in real life; but it is 
a blunder on the part of a novelist to make his heroes behave in 
such a goose-like manner that the reader almost wishes them to 
receive the deserts of their folly. It is a mistake, again, to 
allow a misunderstanding to continue without reasonable cause. It 
is next to impossible to write a three-volume novel without making 
at least a moderate use of misunderstandings ; but when there 
are obvious opportunities for the clearance of the difficulty, and 
the eyes of the characters are evidently blinded by the author for 
the sole purpose of enabling him to fill the required number of 
pages with “ written stuff,” the temper of the most long-suffering 
of readers is likely to become exasperated. In the case under our 
immediate notice, the heroine “ misunderstands” so long and so 
obstinately that even at the end of the book, when her doubts are 
supposed to be cleared away, the reader scarcely feels sure that 
she is more than half convinced. Her love for her second 
husband appears to be rather a tolerating than an ardent affection, 
and the last chapter leaves an unpleasant suspicion on the mind 
that the emg may prove anything but a happy one. Much 
as we dislike the folly of the hero, we have a still graver 
cause for objection to his conduct in the third volume. In 
addition to behaving like an ass in laying himself open to grave 
suspicions, he acted in a manner that was scarcely excusable 
in helping another man’s wife to run away from him, The husband 
was certainly a low brute, but we do not think it at all desirable 
that the act of assisting an oppressed wife in escaping from her 
husband should be held up as a piece of chivalry. If the high- 
minded youths of the period were to begin to exercise their 
paws ic instincts by encouraging ill-used ladies to run away 

m their homes, the consequences might be unpleasant. 

It used to be considered a bold thing in a woman to attempt to 
draw battle scenes, but since Mrs. Butler astonished the world by 
her spirited pictures .of war and warriors, ladies have considered 
themselves qualified to describe all the horrors of battle, with pen, 
brush, or pencil, We confess that when we observed that Miss 
Stirling was about to plunge into the Afghan war, we had 
our misgivings. ‘They were, however, quite uncalled for. In- 
deed, we do not think that we ever read better descriptions of 
a campaign in a work written by a female hand. Miss Stirling 
has happily comprehended the fact that the moments of murderous 
fires, brilliant charges, and heavy bombardments, are few and far 
between, and that more than ninety-nine hundredths of the time 
spent in a campaign is occupied in dull, dreary drudgery. She 
dwells rather on the long, w marches, the cold, the heat, the 
scarcity of food, the unmanageable bullocks, the tired mules, the 
slow camels, and all the prosaic discomforts of moving an army in 
an enemy’s country, than on the rattle of musketry, the flashing of 
swords, the gallop of Tigh cavalry, and the glories of victory. 
Nevertheless, she can describe an action well enough when 
necessary. The following is a good example of her powers in this 
respect :— 

But those weary nine days ended at last,—and who that saw it will ever 
forget the night when a sudden tongue of flame leapt into the darkness 


over the Asmai heights, flaring and flickering there—a signal to thousands 
that the decisive moment had at last come ? 

Ronald, as he lay quietly in his place behind the walls, gripped his rifle 
harder, and thought eagerly that the next few hours would see the end of 
the siege ; that it could end in any way but one, he did not even contem- 
plate. There were level flashes of light from the rifles, that showed a 
moving mass of men many hundred yards from the walls; and ecg A 
there arose a sound that might have appalled the stoutest heart,—a 
murmur—a yell—a roar of voices, increasing, malignant, terrible, rushing 
on upon the British line. Then at last an order sounded, and back came 
the British answer ; no shout of hatred or defiance—the men were sternly 
silent—but a continuous thundering peal of deadly fire. 

“They’re wavering—they’ll break in a moment—there they go!” cried 
Ronald later on, as the spreading light showed more clearly the swaying 
masses of the foe ; and thus, their ranks torn and shattered by the wither- 
ing fire, their first attack fell away from the walls. 

Hours of struggle passed before the excited Ghazis were driven into final 

flight: but great indeed was the sense of relief and repose that fell that 
night upon the tired soldiers of Roberts’s brave little army. 
It is necessary that we should qualify our praise of Miss Stirling’s 
description of the campaign in question by observing that she ap- 
pears to leave the impression that the glories of the Afghan war 
were pretty equally divided between General Roberts and a 
serjeant in a Scotch regiment; but, whatever faults may be found 
with her work, she deserves every credit for treating a difficult 
subject with great skill, and for endeavouring to impress her 
readers with some idea of the labours of a campaign without 
sickening them with its horrors. Ze Minister's Son is a book 
that deserves both praise and criticism; but, taken as a whole, it 
is considerably above the average novel of the period. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


M* WILKINS, of the London Missionary Society, gives us 
a sufficiently extensive account of the Hindu Pantheon, in 
a work of more than four hundred pages (1). It is classified as 
follows :—Part I., the Vedic Deities. Part II., the Puranic Deities. 
Part IIL., the Inferior Deities. It is satisfactory to find the Vedic 
deities separated and treated first, as the Homeric gods ought to 
be in a Greek mythology ; but in other points the arrangement is 
open to objections, The great epics are our earliest post-Vedic 
sources of Hindu mythology, yet these are nowhere in the classifi- 
cation, the references to them being included in the large section 
devoted to the Puranic deities. And the third part rests on no 
intelligible chronological or other basis; the “Inferior deities” 
are sometimes Vedic, sometimes later. The sources from which 
Mr. Wilkins has compiled his mythology are respectable, indeed 
the best available in the English language; among these we are 
glad to notice Dr. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Mr. Dowson’s 
Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, Dr. Goldstiicker’s articles in 
“ Chambers,” Monier Williams’s Indian Wisdom, &c. But books 
in foreign languages are conspicuous by their absence, and thus 
the great names of Lassen, A. Weber, Bollensen, Burnouf are 
never found, unless one of them has been cited by an English 
writer. This is greatly to be regretted, since there are valuable 
monographs on special points of mythology, and articles in Weber's 
and Bentey’s periodicals, which, even if the author were ever so 
determined not to be led astray into any by-paths of comparative 
mythology, are full of valuable ideas on the origin and develop- 
ment of the conception of each deity. The absence of any original 
quotations from Sanskrit texts, and the constant use of transla- 
tions, lead to the inference that the author is not a Sanskrit 
scholar. Both these limitations are to be regretted, as they must 
certainly prevent this book from speaking with as much authority 
as it would if it proceeded from original and judicious investiga- 
tion, or even from a full knowledge of what has already been 
written on the subject. Of course we do not mean that H. H. 
Wilson, J. Muir, Goldstiicker, Monier Williams, and the other 
translators and scholars used by Mr. Wilkins are less safe or 
learned guides ; and so much has now been translated that (as this 
book shows) a tolerably complete history of the Indian gods can 
be compiled without laborious investigation of new texts. We 
are most surprised to see so little notice of Max Miiller on the 
Vedic gods. We can, therefore, accept Mr. Wilkins’s book as 
fairly fulfilling its promise. But we cannot forbear to express a 
conviction that books like this are not all that books on mytho- 
logy ought to be at the present day. In Greek and Roman 
mythology a dictionary such as Lempriére’s is considered anti- 
quated. We have found that in mythology, as in all other studies 
which seek to unravel the facts or the ideas of the past, the his- 
torical method is the only safe one, We must assume nothing 
beforehand ; not that Zeus was everywhere and always father of 
the gods, nor that Ares was everywhere known as god of war, nor 
that it was everywhere believed that Persephone was carried off 
by Aidoneus to his dark abode. Many mythological stories are 
found to be extremely local; the parentage of mythological beings 
varies to an extraordinary extent; what in one place is an epithet, 
in another is a distinct being. But what is pon clearer and more 
fixed than these things is the interpretation of the fundamental 
sense of most of the mythological deities; this remains the same 
amid all varieties of parentage and actions assigned to the person 
in question; Jupiter is the sky, Apollo the sun, &c, A treatise 
on mythology is not the same thing now as in the days of 
Lempriére. ‘Then it was a very mechanical business ; all you had 
to do was to collect your from writers who name this or 
that deity, and to throw the information obtained therefrom into 


1) Hindu M: , Vedic and Puranic. By W. J. Wilkins. 
(1) Calcutta : 
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one common stock, without discrimination of date or locality. Now 
we require a searching investigation of this latter point also. The 
Artemis of Athens may be a very different —s from the Artemis 
of Ephesus; the Heracles of Sparta may be found to have little 
in common with the so-called Heracles of Tyre. Mr. Wilkins 
has, as we have noted, respected the modern discrimination 
of distinct ages in separating the Vedic from the Sanskrit 
period; he could hardly avoid that. But all the rest is put 
together too much on the old system. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to state that we find questionable assertions on subjects 
on which more learned writers either hesitate to pronounce a 
final judgment or decide differently. An example of the former 
kind is found in the assertion that the Ramayana must be older 
than the Mahibbirata. This has undoubtedly been held by 
many, especially the older, scholars, Lassen among the number; 
but the manners described in the Mahabharata, especially the poly- 
andria of the heroine, are so opposed to the later civilization, and 
the world known in it is so limited, not extending into the 
Dekkan or Southern India, that it bears the stamp of far higher 
antiquity. A specimen of the latter is found in a discussion on 
the Suras (gods) and Asuras, who are assumed to be the “no- 
s.” The latter name is, however, applied in the Vedas to the 
ods, and the contradiction is explained by the derivation of the 
tter from the Zend Ahura in Ahura-mazda (later Ormuzd). 
This is quoted from an article by Dr. Banerjea, who, we suppose, 
is an Indian, and therefore not necessarily abreast of the European 
comparative philology, which teaches us that an s may become / 
this is the rule between Sanskrit and Zend), but not vice versd. 

‘o draw in Assur or Assyriaas the same word is the climax of the 
absurdity of this passage. Max Miiller's Chips, I. p. 158, and 
Bohtlingk and Roth, supply the correct explanation. Sura is a much 
later word than asura, aud has nothing to do with it; asura is from 
asu, breath (root as, to breathe, to be), and means “ the living.” 
But enough of fault-finding. The book has considerable merits 
in its letterpress, and has one unique and most interesting feature 
in the woodcut illustrations, chiefly of the principal deities. 
“Most of them have been copied from pictures drawn by the 
Hindus themselves, and which may be seen in the houses of the 
people. No attempt has been made to idealize them; they are, 
what they profess to be, faithful representations of the designs of 
Hindu artists.” A book that contains these, whatever its faults of 
design and errors in details, possesses a solid merit which ought 
to go far to recommend it. 

he first annual volume of Art and Letters (2) makes an ex- 
tremely attractive volume, handsome outside, and, as might be 
inferred from the conductor's name, capitally stocked inside both 
as to letterpress and illustration. ‘The volume will serve a double 
purpose, fe has permanent and unique interest and value as an 
reeable book of reference ; and, furthermore, it is exactly fitted to 
lie on a table and help to conjure away the badness of quarters of 
an hour of anxious or weary waiting. ‘This purpose will be well 
served, for those who are not specially amateurs of art, by the short 
stories, which are up to the best level of their kind, and amongst 
which we may specially note “ My Lady's Stratagem,” by Major 
Arthur Griffiths, and “ Post Mortem,” a decidedly striking story. 
No pains have been spared in the technical production of the 
illustrations ; and there is, of course, much fine criticism to be 
found in the letterpress. Among the most interesting series of 
articles is that on Fortuny, from which we may quote this shrewd 
and sound appreciation of the painter's powers and their limita- 
tion as @ propos of his going to the scene of the war between 
Spain and Morocco :— 

Nothing escaped his quick eye and vivid perception of external reality, 
for it is characteristic of the bent of his genius that, though he made 
sketches innumerable, he never penetrated deeply beneath the surface of 
things. The pomp and circumstance of war, the glitter of arms, the 
startling colours of the Moorish panoply, the varied types of the Sultan’s 
warriors, the brilliancy of the atmosphere, the radiancy of the sun—all 
these enthralled him, appealing to every instinct of his light-loving nature. 
But the history of the war escaped him. Hence it came to pass that the 
oy he was specially commissioned to paint was never finished ; albeit 

¢ laboured hard and long upon it, and covered yards of canvas in the 
attempt to execute a work which he cannot truly be said ever really to 
have conceived. In justice to his reputation, it must be added that he 
himself realized the i ibility of completing the task, and he accord- 
ingly returned to the Diputacion Provincial the sum they had paid him 
for it in advance. 

Another art publication of high merit is the fifth volume of the 
Magazine of Art (3). Its criticism is full of interest and value, 
it is capitally got up, and its contents are most judiciously and 
agreeably varied. It would, however, to our thinking, be a decided 
improvement if the Magazine of Art took some notice of the 
existence of the arts of music and the drama, with which last the 
science of painting and decoration is now so closely allied. 

The title of Messrs, Cassell’s new venture (4) in great measure 
explains its object, which is set forth in fuller detail in a brief 


In an age which is one of action and excitement rather than of reflection 
and meditation, it is difficult for most people to keep in remembrance the 
facts.of even the immediate past. Events which seem for the moment of 
overpowering importance are forgotten a few months after they have oc- 


2) Art and Letters: an Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Conducted by 
J. Comyns Carr. Vol. I. 1881-2. London: Remington & Co. 
(3) The Magazine of Art. Vol. V. 1882. London, Paris, and New 
York : Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 
(4) The History of the Year: a Narrative of the Chief Events and Topics 
of Interest from October 1, 1881, to September 30, 1882. London, Paris, 
and New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 


curred ; or, if the broad outlines are vaguely present to the mind, detail, 
are confused and misunderstood. Yet there never was atime when the 
march of contemporary history was watched with keener curiosity, or when 
more general interest was taken in the conflicting movement and varieg 
progress of the world and its inhabitants. For these reasons, it has seemej 
to the publishers of the present work that a volume which forms a recorg 
of the past year, under all its phases, can hardly fail to be acceptable to the 
general body of readers. In the History of the Fear an attempt has bee 
made to summarize the results of the twelve months. preceding its publieg. 
tion, ay to note the progress made in the various departments of humap 
activity. 

This has been done with much care and success, and the result 
should justify the publisher’s expectations. The book is divided 
off into political history, home and foreign, science, literature, and 
art, music, religious history, the fashions of the year, and an 
obituary, besides an appendix containing useful tables of reference 
on various matters. 

The Additional Curates Society issues a prettily-bound littl 
volume under the title of Stories and Episodes of Home Mission 
Work (5) in order to attract the attention of readers who are aj 
to throw “reports” aside, and to live in ignorance of ‘ mont 
pagers.” The contents are episcopal and archigpiscopal addresses 
“ from the Chair,” and extracts from the reports and publications 
of the Society, or of the clergy connected with it, during a period 
extending over several years. Most of the papers are evidently 
genuine ; one or two have the appearance of being merely magazine 
“ stories,” which it might have been better to omit, even supposing 
them to be “founded on fact.” Those who are familiar with the 
life of town populations know both how the labouring classes are 
accustomed to talk, and also how they are not. The tradition of 
the writers of tracts in a former day, and of the literature which 
has taken their place in the present, has always tended towards 
the latter style of conversation. But, with these very slight ex- 
ceptions, the “ Stories and Episodes” are an honest and straight- 
forward record of very valuable work. 

A Baker's Dozen (6) may be fairly called a capital story of boy 
and girl, written neither at nor down to the class of readers to 
whom it is supposed to appeal. The different characters of the 
children are really well hit off. There is plenty of incident, 
there is some humour in the grown-up folks, and the tone is 
excellent. Only one episode, that of the lion and the lamb (which, 
although some of our readers may not have heard it, we will not 
proceed to relate to them) strikes usas unhappy. It is painful, has 
nothing to do with the action, and is a little overdrawn in senti- 
mentality, 

Mrs. McDougall begins her very attractive book about Sarawak (7) 
by explaining that it is an extension, taking in the whole twenty 
years that she was associated with the mission at Sarawak, of a 
former book, now out of print, called Letters from Sarawak 
addressed to a Child, The volume is most interesting, and givesa 
singularly vivid idea of life under strange conditions; while the 
stirring story of the Chinese insurrection in 1857 certainly loses 
nothing by the complete simplicity brought to the telling of it. 
The same may be said of the account of Rajah Brooke’s sup- 
pression of the Dyak pirates, and of the description, towards the 
end of the book, of the Illanun pirates, who appear to be incarnate 
fiends. 

A fourth edition has appeared of Miss Ward and Mr. Hoyt’s 
very useful Cyclopedia of Quotations (8), which originally ap- 
peared in New York. The classification and indexing have been 
done on the clearest and most sensible system, and the book is a 
thoroughly good and useful piece of work. 

Mr. Broadwood’s publication of the late Mr. Béhm’s pamphlet 
on the flute (9) will be interesting, not only to people specially in- 
terested in the flute, but also to the probably larger number of 
people who are interested generally in the study of acoustics, of 
which Mr, Bohm had, as regarded the manufacture of wind instru- 
ments, a curious technical knowledge. Mr. Broadwood tells us 
that the Bohm flute is now generally used in France, “ but certain 
German conductors appear to huve considered that the Bohm flute 
does not take its proper place in that gradation of ‘ wood’ 
instruments which, commencing with the bassoon, culminates in 
the piccolo.” 

Some little time ago we noticed the first appearance of Mr. 
Treland’s biographical sketch of Emerson. The appearance of a 
second edition (10), increased from forty-seven pages to a hundred 
and twenty-nine, is due to the well-merited success of the first. 
In its present shape the volume contains new reminiscences of 
Emerson’s three visits to England, new matter in the “ Miscella- 
neous Characteristic Records,” and an interesting collection of the 
tributes paid to Emerson by distinguished men on the other side 


(5) Stories and Episodes of Home Mission Work. Acd:tional Curates 
Society, Whitehall. 

(6) A Baker’s Dozen. By L. H. Afaque. With Illustrations by F- 
Barnard. London: §.P.C.K. 

(7) Sketches of Our Life ut Sarawak, By Harriette McDougall. With 
Map. London: 8.P.C.K. 

(8) The Cyclopediaof Practical Quotations, English and Latin, With 
an Appendix and Copious Indexes. By J. K. Hoyt and Anna L, Ward, 
Fourth Edition, London: Dickinson. 

(9) An Essay on the Construction of Flutes. Originally written in 
1849 by Theobald Béhm of Munich, and now first published, with the 
addition of Correspondence and other Documents, by W. S. Broadwood. 
London: Rudall, Carte, & Co. 

(10) Ralph Waldo Emerson; his Life, Genius, and Writings: a Bio- 
graphical Sketch, to which are added Personal Recollections, f% By 
Alexander Ireland. Second Edition, largely augmented. : 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 
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of the Atlantic. The volume is one which should be read by all 
Emerson’s admirers. 

Mr. Thoms's Complete Concordance of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament (11) fills a gap which to be filled, and which 
Mr. Thoms has filled with commendable swiftness and labour. 
How great the n labour was may be judged by an 
excerpt from the compiler’s singularly modest preface :—“ Of 
course a Concordance of the New Testament is only one-fourth 
or one-fifth as large as one embracing the whole of the sacred 
writings, including the Apocrypha. Still in the present work 
the writing and copying of somewhere about 70,000 texts on 
a3 many slips of paper was itself a considerable task; but 
to this was necessarily added the apparently interminable sorting 
and resorting of these papers, until each particular line was got 
jnto the precise place destined for it, and also the subdivision of 
the more numerous words, and the mere manipulation of each text 
necessary to bring it within the limits of one line of print.” 

This is, as we have before now had occasion to remark, an age 
of handbooks. A good deal has been done in the line of pro- 
ducing bad handbooks, but we are disposed to think that the 
worst handbook yet written, or at any rate yet published, is the 
Handbook of Fencing (12), to which the name of Mr. Castellote is 
affixed. This is a strong statement, but a very few instances from 
the book itself, in which all that is good is taken from the works 
of Captain Chapman and Roland, will support it. In page 3 of 
his “ Handbook” Mr. Castellote writes, “The Parades, or Parries, 
in Fencing, are the following :—Carte, Tierce, Circle, Demi-Circle, 
Seconde, Octave, Prime, and Round, or Counter in Carte and 
Tierce, aud Round or Counter in Demi-Circle and Octave or 
Seconde.” This is, on the face of it, sheer nonsense. The author 
of the “ Handbook” is, moreover, as it would seem, unaware that 
he has made a hopeless confusion between simple parries and 
counter-parries. The parries are really these:—Prime, Seconde, 
Tierce, Quarte, Quinte, Sixte, Septime, Octave. Each of these 
parries has its counter. Demi-cercle, incorrectly but conveniently 
so-named, is a simple parry. Cercle is its counter, and it is excess 
of ignorance to class “ demi-circle and circle ” together among the 
“parades.” In page 7 the writer drives in the nail as to his in- 
competence by asserting that “ the simple parries are four—Carte, 
Tierce, the Demi-Circle, and Seconde.” In page 14 he says that the 
counter-parries should be made more with the wrist than with the 
fingers, which is equivalent to saying that a bow should be made 
rather from the legs and feet than from the head and shoulders. 
In speaking of the Coupé, he says that you should rapidly 
glide your blade up your adversary’s, and that—but it would 
take up too much space to point out all the blunders of this 
Handbook. We can only repeat that there are some few good 
things in it, borrowed either from Captain Chapman or from Roland, 
that the borrower has sometimes got mixed in trying to give an 
air of originality to the borrowed things, and that, taken alto- 
gether, the Handbook of Fencing in which no mention is made of 
Remises, Redoubles, Ripostes, or Time thrusts by opposition, is a 
curiously impertinent and worthless production. 

Messrs. Paul and Trench have added to their Parchment 
Library Series an attractive edition of The Christian Year (13) 
with an excellent etching from Mr. Richmond’s portrait, and an 
interesting “ note on the text.” 

A conveniently shaped and bound edition of The Parallel New 
Testament (14) is published in London simultaneously by Messrs. 
Frowde and Clay. 

Messrs. Nimmo and Bain have published Vathek and Rassei.s 
together in one well-got-up and well-printed volume (15), as to 
which it may be well to note that only one thousand copies have 
been printed, and that no more will be published. 

Among new music published by Messrs. Keppel and Co. we 
have to note the following pieces, ‘I Lov’d a Lass,” song, words 
by George Wither, 1588-1667, music composed by Wilfred 
Bendall. In the music which he has set to these charming words, 
and which, like the rock in “‘ The Walrus and the Carpenter,” 
“lies conveniently low,’ Mr. Bendall has given us an excellent 
study in the seventeenth-century school of ballad, a school which 
had and has avery marked attraction of its own. 

As to “It Cannot Be” words by F. Weatherly, music by 
Frederic Lihr, we can only repeat the title of the song itself, 
which is chiefly remarkable for a change from } to ¢ time. 

“The Rustic Wedding,” words by T. Steward Abel, music 
by Thomas Anderton, is a simple and decidedly pretty thing, 
written somewhat @ /a Mr. Molloy. 

“In Our Ships at Sea,” words by Florence Grover, music by 
J. Blumenthal, Mr. Blumenthal is at his worst, and what his 
worst can be is known by those who are also acquainted with his 
most effective compositions. 


(11) A Complete Concordance of the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment, embracing the Marginal Readings of the English Revisers, as well as 
those of the American Committee. By John Alexander Thoms. Published 
under the authorization of Oxford and Cambridge Universities. London : 
Allen & Co. 

(12) The Handbook of Fencing. By Ramon Castellote. Illustrated. 
London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 

(13) The Christian Year, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 


(14) The Parallel New Testament. Printed for the Universities of 


‘Oxtord and Cambridge. London: Henry Frowde, and C. M. Clay & 


Son 

(15) The History of the Caliph Vathek. By William Beckford, Esq. 
With Preface and Notes. Also, Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. London: Nimmo & Bain. 


Mrs. Marwood Tucker’s setting of the words “I would not 
Wear a Golden Crown” is extremely pretty and catching, and we 
should imagine well suited to Mme. Enriquez, who sings it. Mr. 
Cotsford Dick’s setting of his own graceful words “ The Gates of 
Paradise ” is full of a tender thought and simple dignity. Mr. 
Mallandaine has done what he can to ae an appropriate 
setting for a weak canzonet, written by Mr. A. P. Graves, and 
called “ Life like Ours.” 

For Mr. George Fox’s setting of “ Lost and Found” and ‘* Uncle 
Toby,” words by F. Wood, there is nothing to be said except 
that he has shown a misplaced ingenuity in finding a Punch and 
Judy motif for the introduction to Uncle Toby.” 

Mr. Roeckel’s setting of some clever words by Mr. Weatherly, 
“Lord Mayor Whittington,” is decidedly clever, but we have 
learnt to expect work of a better class than this from the com- 

oser. 

. Mr. A. H. Behrend’s “Tell Her from Me,” words by Hugh 
Conway, is an unaffected and touching piece of writing, while 
Signor Pinsuti’s “ Never Forgotten,’ words by F. Weatherly, is 
full of feeling, meaning, and science. 

Mr. Osborne Williams's “ The Outpost Guard,” words by Charies 
Rowe, is a music-hall kind of song which has the elements of such 
popularity as such a song can command. 

r. Lohr’s “ For Ever Faithful,” words by Vera, is a prettyish 
thing in the old Juanita style. 

From Mr. Cox we have received “ Do You Know,” words by 
Fay Axtens, music by Humphrey J. Stark. This is a really 
charming song, absolutely simple and straightforward, well felt, 
and written in the composer's best manner. 

The same composer provides music for the same writer’s words 
in “ Love's Serenade,” which is very musicianlike and taking, but 
in which the close is somewhat conventional. “ After the Rain,” 
by the same writer and composer, is less happy, being, to say the 
truth, commonplace enough; while “The Awakening,” in which 
Fay Axtens and Mr. Stark are again associated, is in its turn a 
good, direct, moving piece of work. 

Mr. Bath sends us “ Her Mother,” written and composed by Mr. 
Arthur Cecil and sung by Mr. Corney Grain, Here the words 
and music fit each other exactly in a bantering tone of burlesque 
sentiment which is never overstrained, and prove that, after all, 
such a thing as comic song writing, in the best sense of the term, 
still exists. 

From the same publisher we have “The Whisper,” words by 
G. Newbury, music by C. H. R. Marriott; and “The Faded 
Roseleaf,” words by Charles Rowe, music by C. H. R. Marriott, 
pieces for which their emptiness will probably ensure some 
popularity. 

From Mr. Ross we have four songs—* To Our Guests,” “ The Harp 
of Erin,” “ Roses,” and “ My Love'and I,” composed with facility 
and correctness by Miss Frances Rosa Winter. 

Among the music sent to us by Mr, Ozerny we must mention, 
cursorily for the present at least, several part songs excellently 
chosen and brought out, some fine sacred songs, two or three by 
Mr. Lassen, and one—the magnificent “ Crucifixus "—by M. Faure ; 
and, to turn to lighter things, Mr. F. L. Moir's pretty setting of 
Herrick’s pretty words, ‘Charm me to Sleep.” Of piano music 
received from various sources and, amongst others, from Mr. 
Ashdown and from Messrs. Ashdown and Parry, we hope to find 
an early opportunity of speaking. 
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Doe's GREAT WORKS, ‘‘CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRA rORIUM, CHRIST EN LERINGJERUSALEM,"' and MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOW ‘euch 33'b 22 feet ; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Christian Martyrs,’ '«c. 
Tithe ¥.35New Bond Street. Daily, TentoSix. 1s 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
to be opened in London, May 1883. 
Patron—Uer Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—H.R.U, the Prince of WALES, K.G. 
To include SEA FISHING in all its branches. 
Nets of all kinds, Gear Lines, Ropes, &e., Models of Fishing Craft, Boats and Capstans, 
Lamps, Electric Lights, Charts, Glasses, 
LIFE BOATS, LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS, &c, 
FRESH-WATER FISHING. 
Rods of all kinds. Reels, Loy and Gut, Artificial Flies and Bae Hooks, Tackle, Eel 
Boats, Pu Angiers’ Apparel, 
APPLIANCES FOR HA Tut N@ ND REARING and and Fish Ova, 
and for seeeding Oysters and other Shell Fish, Passes and 
of Pollution of Rivers, &e. &e, 
CONDITION OF F SHEN Houses, Partnerships, 
Benefit Societies, 


PROBUGTS G oe FISH, Fish Curing, and preparation of all kinds (with regio) for Food 
herwise, Gils, Mannres, &c., Pearls, Corals, xc., Models of FISL 
KE Ae liances for transport of Fish, 
as ¥ all kinds of Fish and Aquatic Life. 
HISTORY AND! 7 ITERATURE OF FISH AND LOAN COLLECTIONS, 
And many other things to be found in Prospectu 
Persons wishing to Exhibit must apply by Mereaber 25. 
For Exhibitors of small collections or single objects unable ‘to provide for the reception and 
care of their exhibits, the Committee will, if Sa think fit, undertake 
the same subject to Regulation No. 40 in the Prospectus. 
Prospectuses, Full Information, Forms of Entry, List of Special Prizes, and Prize Essays, 
to be obtained free from 
THE SECRETARY, 2% HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. 


GScoTrris CORPORATION. 


President—His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES and Duke of 
ROTHESAY, +, 


Vice- Presidents, 
Right Hon. the Earl of ROSEBERY. The Hos. Sir STAFFORD NORTH- 
he Right Hon. the Earl of FIFE, Kt. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of D \L HOUSE. Sir ERASMUS ‘WILSON, F.R.S. 
‘Lhe Right Hon. the Earl of KINTO 
Treasurer—Sir JOUN MAXWELI, Bart., of Springkell, Ecclefechan. 

The Right Hon. Sir ie. iy FES OURT, Q.C., M.P., the Home Secretary, will preside 
at the 28th ANNIV ey FESTIVAL of this Corporation on St. And rew's Day, 
30th. who are willing to act Taal Stewards, or to cupposs 
the work of the Corporation by oe ations, are respectrully r oO ith 
the SECRETARY, at their earliest convenience, that their hames may be placed on the list ‘of 
Stewards and their contributions duly announce ~4 

a. funds of this Corporation are applicable to aged and infirm natives of Scotland, and 
2 the cnllive i necessitous Scottish parents living within a radius of ten miics of the 

Corporation Hall. 

During the present month there are about 970 indigent recipients on the books, who have 
received annuities, monthly allowances, | or their native homes; 
and the C are often rel deny aid, ugh want of funds, to 
many genuine and deserving cases of di stress. 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, or Ten Guineas for Life, entitles the donor to a 
vote for every pensioner elected, and to sign a petition monthly for relief or passage. 

Tickets for the Banquet (Gentleman's, 23s. ; Lady's, 10s. 6d.) are now ready, and may be 
obtained from the Stewards or at the Hall. Tenmediate application is necessary. Dinner at 
6 at 10 P.M. 

that as many Nobl and Gentl 
High fend Dress or in Uniform. 


as find it convenient will appear in 


GEORGE HENDERSON, Secretary. 
Scottish Corporation Hall, Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C., November 10, 1882. 


ONDON HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES, 
WHITECHAPEL, E beving. lately been provided, there 
are several vacancies for LADIES who may wish to a satay ves of the unrivalled op; 
tunities instruction in MEDICAL and SU RGICAL. "NU SING which the 800 beds ut the 
jon Hospital present. Probationers are received on a of One Guinea a mah 
inclusive Me everything but washing, for perieds of Three Months. There are also severa! 
‘Vacancies for prepetionens. Who, if appointed after a month's trial, will be paid £12 for the 
first year and £20 for the 
The NURSING L EC TES are very Wednesday at 8 P.M. 
First Course—On the General Details of Nursing, by Miss LUCKES, Matron to the 
Hos vital, commencing in yy 
Jourse On Anatomy and Surgical by FREDERICK 
REV 7 Esq.. Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital, commencing 
ovember 
Third Course. “On Elementary plology and Medical Nursing, by A. ERNEST 
SANSC Esq., Physician to the Hospital, commencing in 


Mare 
A limited eel of Ladies admitted on payment of Half-a-Guinea for each Course. 
For further particulars apply to A. H. HAGGARD, Secretar: 


MEMORTAL to Dr. PUSEY. 


There will be a MEETING of CHURCHMEN on Thursday, November 16, at 
bers slesk, at 20 Arlington Street, W., to consider the best form of Memorial to 


of K, of the University of Oxford, will preside. 
nm, 
Hon. A. J. Beresford M.P., Archdeacon and ora, hav 
nd, 
Tickets of admission, and any information, may be obtained from 


JOHN W. BUCHANAN RIDDELL, Hon. Sec. 


” 


others, have promised to 


65 Belgrave Road, 8S. W. 
MILITARY EDUC ATION in GERMANY. —Colonel B. 
WILKINSON (late R.E.) and Lientenant-Colo W. SHAW (late Garrison 


Instructor, Aldershot) site RESIDENT PUPILS for Sesdnwese and Woolwich. Militia 
Officers also passed for the Line. Preparation for ra. Army Examinations. ‘Che results of 
the latest Dxasinniens increase the seore to achieved by Pupils in the last 


uccesses 
‘teen months. ng that period the number of ? ils tak: -resi 
has always been limited to Sixty.--Address, 


(GRAVELEY RECTORY, Hunts.—The Rev. W. 0. CLEAVE, 


LL.D., Rector of Graveley, late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and Princi ‘a 
yam College, Jersey, receives PUPILS into his house to prepare for the Uni iti pa 


BOLTON-LE-MOORS GRAMMAR SCHOo], 
The GOVERNORS purpose appointing a HEAD-MASTER of the above School, 

The scheme of the foundation provides that the Head-Master shall be a Graduate Of some 
University in the United Kingdom, and that he shall receive a fixed yearly stipend of £19, 
and also a further or other capitation payment calculated on such scale, uniform or graduated, 
as may be fixed from time to time by the Governors, at the rate of not less than 44, nor mere 
than £6, a year for each boy in the Senior department, and of not less than £2, nor more 
£4, for each boy in the Junior department. The new Scheme for the administration Of the 
foundation came into operation on June 29, 1882. 

The School was broken up and the boys dismissed in December 1880, anda new building has 
subsequently been erected with suitable class-rooms. There is no Master's residence attached 
or belonging thereto. 

Applicants for the office are requested to send their applicati ied by testimp. 
nials as to character, &c., before December 1 next, addressed to the undersigued, from whom 
copies of the Scheme (price 1s. each) can be obtained. It is particularly requested that appjj. 
cants will not canvass the Governors either personally or by letter. 

WATKINS & SON, 
Soliciturs to the Governors, 


3 Wi ood Street, Bolton. 


GR: AMMAR ‘SCHOOL, SUTTON VALENCE, KENT. 
Founded a.p. 1576._A VACANCY in the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School 

having been occasioned by the resignation o¢ the Kev. J. D. KINGDON, M.A., who retires at 
Easter, the Court of the W sary a4 ay vany of Clothworkers, as Governors, Will shortly 

»roceed to appoint a HEAD-MASTEE og must be a Member of the Church of England, 
ae re of ove of the Universities of the Unitea Kingdom, duly qualified to discharge the 
duties of the office, and his age must not exceed Forty years on December 31 next. The & 
stipend is £240 per annum, exclusive of the Founder's Endowment (£26 13s. 4d.—more or less), 
‘There are good School Buildings—three Boarding Houses, and other accommodation for 
Boarders, free of rent ; and there is a sui of £113 6s. 8d. payable in aid of the salary of one 
Assistant Master. A capitation of £6 per annum will be paid. by the Governors for each of 
the Foundation Day Scholars, and £3 per annum for each Day Scholar uot on the Foundation, 
Six Exhibitions to the Universities or other places of higher literary, scientific, or technical 
education have been attached to the School by the Governors. Sutton Valence is beautifully 
situate in a healthy part of Kent, midway between Maidstone and Staplehurst, where there are 
first-class railway stations. Other part.culars may be obtained by qualified applicants of 

OWEN ROBERTS, Esq., M.A., Clerk to the Governors, 
Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, London. 

Candidates are particularly requested to refrain from applying personally to the Governorg 
unless and until informed of their having been nominated as selected Candidates, 
Governors will proceed to make fina! selection in January next. fee agra es should be made 
in writing by 6th December next at latest, accompanied by suitable references and testimo- 
nials, not exceeding six in number. 


RUSSELL WHIST CLUB.—FEstablished 1870; in connexion 
with the Russell Institution, established 1808. Afternoon and Evenin, hyo Annual 
Subscription, ‘Three guineas ; Country Members, guineas. Entrance One guinea.— 
further particulars apply to E. Secretary, Great Coram "Street, Russell 


WANTED, by by a Man and Wife, age about Thirty-five (no 
family), the CARE of OFFICES. Mana good house porter, wife ean cook. Excel- 
lent references ; specgotere will bear strictest investigution.—Address, F. 8., 135 Penton Place, 
Walworth Road, 8. 


MEMBER of WEST END CLUB, engaged in Business, 
SEEKS APARTMENTS, Sitting-room and Two Bed-rooms. Good cooking and 
attendance. Close to Station District Railway. Would be glad to meet with a congenial 
fellow Bachelor, University Man and Barrister preferred, wio would room in same hous, 
to enjoy occasional Companionship, and share Meals, whilst being entirely sesemge yy 
Advertiser also contemplates devoting some time during Winter Evenings in Stud 
would be disposed, if fortunate enough to meet with a congenial spirit and fully pind 
well-read Fellow in Science or Literature, to consider ‘Terms for a course of such reading in 
the evenings ; but this to be me wna rstood as ¢ — subordinate to the main object—that 
friendly i 


XX., care of Messrs. Street : Brothers, 5 Setie Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Centraland quiet. Long established. Suitesof 
Rooms. SpaciousCoffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel, 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the verge 
of the Atlantic, with the mild winter climate of Western Devon. Rooms, facing south, 
overlooking the Hotel Gardens, specially fitted for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER. 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH Chimes Patent). Is a Pen 


and Inkstand in one, for the Pocket or Desk. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Patent); Pocket 


Size, 2s. 6d. ; Desk Size, 3s. 6d. ; is a Penholder, carrying a nibbed pen and Lontiiptant ink 
for many hours’ continuous writing. Is ready for instant use — adjustment. 

Pens, non-corrodible and changeable at pleasure, price ls. per bo 
Anti-Stylograph, fitted with Gold pen, iridium-pointed, price 10s. 6a. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (HEaRson’s Patent). Is not a 


point-writer, but a true pen with nibs, fine, medium, or broad, to;suit all writers. May 
be had of all Stationers. 


Wholesale only of Tos. De La Rug & Co., London, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


are now offering, at Half-price for Cash, the whole of their SURPILUS STOCK, 
consisting of Albums, Barometers, Betting Books, Blotting Books, Candlesticks, Card Cases, 
Despatch Boxes, Envelope Cases, Fusee Boxes, Inkstands, Letter Weights, Match Boxes, 
Pocket Books, Purses, Suites for Writing Table, Trinket Stands, xc., together with hundreds 
of Useful Elegancies, suitable as Presents; also the whole of a Manufacturer's Stock of First- 
class Leather Goods, owing to the prolonged depression of trade, to offer at half the usual cost. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 33 St. James's Street, 
and 66 Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Dilute your wine with Apollinaris Water, which can be relied 


on for its purity and wholesomeness.” 
Daily News, April 17, 1882. 


for othe Special att is paid to Pupils reading for Entrance Scholarships, 
yore Dr. CLRAVE'S former Pupils have been: at Oxford, a Balliol Scholar, Ireland and 


Waddington University Scholar, Porson Prizeman and Second Classic, a Porson 
phe Craven University Scholar, Senior Classic and Chancellor's Medallist. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. _ original, beet, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large ul Stor k to select trom. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with ‘Terms, post free.—248, 249, end § 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established i862. 


REQUIRED, next Term, by an OXFORD GRADUATE 


(Honours in Classics), late Scholar and Taylorian Scholar 


DECORATIVE ART EXHIBITION, 103 NEW BOND 


EET.—Pictures, Wall Decoration, Art F' urnitare, Curtains, Carpets, Rugs, China, 
Complete House 


of his College, French and 
German) of the University,a MAS EKSHIP at a Public School or first-cl: 
London preferred.—Address, A. N., at C. Ll, May & Co.'s, 78 Gracechureh Stree sere TUTORS eee 


Glass, Metal bo European and Oriental ; selected by the Committee. 
Decoration and Furnishing, with best guarantees of taste and economy. Art Presents. 


